





TO DENVER 


JUNE 28 TO JULY 2, 1942 


%& DENVER IS THE CONVENTION CITY 
JUNE 28th-JULY 2nd ARE THE DATES 


SANTA FE RY. 1S THE OFFICIALROUTE 4 4 y ALONG THE WAY 


HERE ARE SCHEDULE AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE TRIP 
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mer Range—Rocky Mountain Natl. Park 


lv. Sen Francisco.......... a 10:00 AM June 24 
I isa ska ewer a 10:25 AM June 24 
RPM asks scve deuce rr 10:35 AM June 24 
ee a a 12:55 PM June 24 
a er SS ee 4:05 PM June 24 
RU gn 5 sa caaws See 6:50 PM June 24 















it, NN ED 5 os nos oes ee 4:00 PM June 24 

Lv. Santa Barbara....... Southern Pacific......... 3:27 PM June 24 

ao - % Lv. Los Angeles ........... re 7:15 PM June 24 

ss a Ar. Grand Canyon ......... Rh Sab hod ee os 11:45 AM June 25 

%& Lengthening shadows of Grand Canyon ae 
from the Rim. This is first sightseeing stop. % At Grand Canyon we will see one of the great scenic wonders of the world. It is impossible 


to describe the ever-changing beauty and majesty of this great gorge—217 miles long, 4 to 8 
miles wide and a mile deep. Only a fraction of its surface has been trodden by man. How- 
ever, we can “explore” the Canyon in many ways. There are bus trips along the Rim of the 
Canyon, foot trails for hikers, trail trips by mule in Canyon. On the South Rim stands famous 
El Tovar Hotel, known for cuisine and hospitality. We'll leave with a desire to return again. 


Lv. Grand Canyon ......... NaS aside as ea 8:00 PM June 25 
ee eee en 12:30 PM June 26 


¥%& Santa Fe is rich in history. Oldest capital in the U. S. and terminus of the historic Old 
Santa Fe Trail. Here we see the Plaza, Governor's Palace, Museum of Navajo Art, etc. In the 
vicinity are several famous Indian pueblos and prehistoric cliff dwellings. Here also is famous 
La Fonda Hotel, from which start the Indian-detours to the surrounding country. We will find 
much to see and do in the gay and charming Old Santa Fe, where our trail pauses too briefly. 








* View of Palace of the Governor in Old De Pi accede st ewned a 6:25 PM June 26 
Santa Fe, one of many historic places to see. Ar. Colorado Springs ....... a, 6:00 AM June 27 
% Colorado Springs is the gateway to the Garden of the Gods, Manitou Springs, Cave of the 
Winds and many other places of interest. Pike's Peak cog-road, which ascends to the Peak, 
starts from Manitou Springs. Nearby are Cripple Creek gold mines. Colo. Springs is famous 
resort and Colorado College is here. We leave for Denver, where we join the Convention. 
Lv. Colorado Springs ....... Us kes eeees 10:00 AM June 27 
ee ee ee eee 11:50 AM June 27 




















* FOR INFORMATION AND RATES 
. C. C. Thompson, G.P.A., 560 S. Main, Los Angeles, Calif. 
* City and County Bldg. at Denver, Con- L. R. Everett, A.G.P.A., 235 Geary, San Francisco, Calif. 
vention City, Rocky Mtn. Natl. Park gateway. = ¢_ 44 Sullivan, D.P.A., 5th and B St., San Diego, Calif. 
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TRAVEL SECTION 


THIS SUMMER -- DENVER 


MANY CALIFORNIANS ARE GOING TO NEA SUMMER MEETING AT DENVER 


A. Helen Anderson, Public Schools, Denver, Colorado; Charles E. Greene, 
City Superintendent 


——- up to the best Western 
tradition, Denver teachers are prepar- 
ing to make your visit to Colorado one 
that you will never forget. 

Here are a few facts about Denver, 
with some scenery thrown in. 


Denver, in altitude exactly one mile 
above sea level, is the highest large 
city in the United States. 

The city was founded in 1857, 
when the first white man built a cabin 
among the tepees of the Indians on 
the present site of Denver, at the 
junction of the South Platte River and 
Cherry Creek. The population of 
Denver is 322,000. 

The original site of the city was a 
treeless plain — now it is known for 
its magnificent trees. 

The city has 35 parks, in addition 
to 11,000 
which it maintains as mountain parks. 


acres of mountain-land, 


Horseback Riding in the Rocky Mountains, Colorado 


Two of the 20 national parks of 
America are in Colorado. They are 
Mesa Verde National Park, and Rocky 
Mountain National Park, the latter 
only 75 miles from Denver. 

In the United States as a whole, 
there are 62 mountain peaks over 14,- 
000 feet high; 50 of these are in Col- 
orado. The summits of hundreds of 
other mountains in this state are high 
above timberline. Literally, Colorado 
is the highest state in the union. It 
has a mountainous scenic area six 
times the size of Switzerland. 

The Continental Divide, separating 
the waters of the Atlantic from the 
Pacific, runs from the north to the 
south of the state along the main 
range of the Rocky Mountains. 

The grandeur of Colorado scenery is 
something that must be experienced. 
By bus or auto, on perfect roads, one 





“We recommend trout-fishing . . .” 
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may reach heights high above timber. 
line, there to look into deep chasms 
or out upon the roof-top of the world. 

The state is, however, a land of the 
saddle and the trail, and there are 
areas which cannot be viewed except 
by saddle trip off the beaten path. So 
whether you be 22 or 62, bring your 
jodhpurs! Everybody in Colorado, re- 
gardless of age, rides. And throughout 
the mountain areas, horses (safe ones) 
are available at hotels and summer re- 
sorts. 


Do you like to fish? We recommend 
trout-fishing as a challenge to the most 
accomplished members of the Izaak 
Walton League. 


Eight Colorado institutions of higher 
learning maintain summer schools. 
They are: 


Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa. 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden. 
Colorado State College, Fort Collins. 


Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley. 


University of Colorado, Boulder. 
University of Denver, Denver. 
Western State College, Gunnison. 

In addition to these schools, the 
University of Denver maintains a 
summer workshop, the Classroom 
Teachers Conference is held on the 
campus of Colorado Woman's College 
in Denver, Department of Elementary 
Principals meets at Boulder on the 
University of Colorado campus, and 
the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors holds their annual confer: 
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ence at Estes Park in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountain National Park. 

It's Denver in 1942, for the NEA, 
for summer school, and for a never- 
to-be-forgotten vacation. 


* * * 


Albertsen Tours 


Breakfast in California, Dinner in 
Mexico City 


In the early hours of every morning, just 
as another dawn reddens the skies, a Pan- 
American Airways liner soars aloft from 
Glendale Airport. No wonder the eager 
passengers in each of the 21 deep-cushioned 
seats are thrilled! 


Ere the setting sun has cast lengthening 
shadows over the broad Valley of Mexico, 
the wheels of their luxury sky-chariot will 
have made gentle contact with the runway 
of Balbuena Airport in the brilliant capi- 
tal, Mexico City. 


It is easy now to visit Mexico. The 
U.S.A. and Mexico are buen amigos (good 
friends) and their peoples are friendly 
neighbors. So, bothersome red tape and 
passports are not required —even in war- 
time. 


Short vacations are the order of the day. 
One of the most thrilling and, incidentally, 
astonishingly inexpensive vacations in Amer- 
ica is the special 9-day expense-paid air 
tour from Glendale to Mexico. This tour 
leaves daily . . . one day going down, one 
day returning, and seven thrill-packed days 
exploring the infinite variety of Mexico's 
famous attractions her mysterious pyra- 
magnificent gorgeous 
churches, colorful markets, tropical jungles 


mids, architecture, 


and towering eternally snow-clad peaks. 


A special folder on this and other Mexico 
tours is yours for the asking at Albertsen 
Travel Service, 37 Geary Street, San Fran- 
cisco, or National Travel Service, 515 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. 
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DENVER 


From train windows revel in the ever- 
changing panoramas of purple peaks, 
brilliant canyons, quiet valleys . . from 
the tranquility and grandeur of the 
Rockies draw courage for days ahead. 


THREE Luxurious Trains! 


Go one way, return the other 


NO EXTRA FARE! 

@ EXPOSITION FLYER . . only thru train 
between San Francisco and Chicago via 
Moffat Tunnel Scenic Shortcut and Denver 
. » daylight hours to enjoy two days of 
glorious mountain scenery. 

@ SCENIC LIMITED .. only train thru famous 
Royal Gorge and Pikes Peak Region. 

@ The PROSPECTOR .. . diesel power. stream- 
lined train. overnight every night between 
Salt Lake City and Denver. 


After the Convention 


Find the Relaxation and 
Recreation YOU Need at 


e GLENWOOD SPRINGS 
Sea Beach in the Mountains 

Swim in the world’s largest warm water out- 

door pool, ride horseback into the high coun- 

try. hike, golf. fish . . revive tired spirits in 

the magic of mountain air. Delightful hotels. 

rustic resorts, dude ranches. 


@See MESA VERDE 
NATIONAL PARK 


ention 















ag a the Cool Scenic Way 


wih) f yi HEE is a real travel treat — through 

if AN) the Pacific Northwest and east across 
the top of America—a panorama of 
rugged mountain beauty, scenic lakes 
and rivers. Riding along the historic 
trail of Lewis and Clark you'll enjoy 
luxurious comfort, “famously good” 
food and exceptional service on the — 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 


Leaving Daily from North Pacific 
Coast Cities for Chicago 


When business or pleasure takes you 
through the Northwest be sure your 
ticket is routed Northern Pacific. Write 
or call for an illustrated folder and 
detailed travel information. 
657 Market Street 510 W. 6th Street 
SAN FRA 


NCISCO LOS ANGELES 
SUtter 1078 TRinity 2322 


NORTHERN PACIFIC Ry 


“Main Street of the Northwest” 
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Fascinating. mysterious Cliff Dwellings, larg- 
est and best preserved prehistoric ruins in 
North America. 
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_Rio-Grande 
ame MA a 


IL this COUPON 
for literature about Wonderlands reached by 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. 


J. E. COURTNEY, Ass’‘t Traffic Mgr. 


291 Monadnock Bldg. Garfield 2688 
SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF. 
A. R. ANDERSON, General Agent 


514 Central Bldg., 108 W. 6th St. 
Phone: Trinity 0703 LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 








LET’S TAKE A TRIP 


Ben C. Tarnutzer, Yosemite National Park 


WY ne will you go this summer on your vacation? Perhaps you've 


already selected a spot, or maybe you've been too busy or too concerned other- 


wise to give the subject much thought. 


finally go, it won't be far afield. 


But chances are, wherever you do 


There's a definite trend toward taking vacations close at home, not only 
because of the shortage of rubber, but also because of the desire of many to 
be within calling-distance should the emergency arise. 


Thus many Californians will have an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with the beautiful vacationlands at their very doorstep — vacation- 
lands which have no equal anywhere, either for variety of scenery or fun. 


Because it is central to all Califor- 
nia, Yosemite National Park is likely 
to be a favored vacation area. More 
than ever it seems destined to play a 
part in our recreational, yes, and in 


our spiritual life—for no one can visit 
this magnificent mountain wonderland 
without taking away something beau- 
tiful— something inspiring — some- 
thing enduring. 


These girls are standing among the world’s largest and oldest living things — the 
Giant Sequoias. This picture was taken in the Mariposa Grove. 
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Yosemite invites lingering. And to- 
day, with the scarcity of tires, there 
is even less excuse for hurrying one’s 
visit — driving through Yosemite Val- 
ley, one of the world’s greatest geo 
logic wonders, without ever so much 
as getting out of the car, whipping up 
to Glacier Point for a brief hour, 
driving through the Mariposa Grove 
of‘ Big Trees in another hour and then 
declaring, “Well, let's 
seen Yosemite!” 


go — we've 


Honestly now, what have you seen of 
the park until you've gotten out and walked 
among those aged trees which can look back 
to the time of the Caesars — trees so colos- 
sal that 20 persons with arms outstretched 
and fingers touching can scarcely encircle 
some of them; or until you've ridden over 
some of the trails that lead above the rim 
of Yosemite Valley and into the vast and 
primitive Yosemite High Sierra —a region 
of cloud-swept peaks, deep conifer forests, 
living glaciers, hundreds of miles of tum: 
bling mountain streams, waterfalls and wa- 
terwheels, and countless jewel-like lakes, 
stocked with fighting trout. 


What have you seen of the park until 
you have stood at the foot of El Capitan 
and looked up at its overhanging summit 
more than 3000 feet above? Think of it — 
a solid block of granite more than two and 
one-half times as big as the Rock of Gib- 
raltar, yet it’s only a section of the north 
wall of Yosemite Valley. 


Or what have you seen of Yosemite Val- 
ley itself until you've wandered through its 
meadows of wild flowers — wild flowers of 
a hundred exquisite shades, thickets of pink 
and white azaleas as high as one’s head? 
What have you seen of Yosemite Falls until 
you've taken the trail that leads to its 
crest, 2,425 feet above, and followed the 
water rockets in their dizzying descent? 


Wild Flower Gardens 


Perhaps you've visited Badger Pass when 
it's been blanketed ten feet deep in snow 
and when it’s been the gay center of skiing 
activity — but what do you know of its 
luxuriant wild flower gardens in the sum- 
mer time, with purple lupines shoulder high? 


What can you know of Glacier Point 
until you have stayed there long enough to 
watch the alpenglow at sundown paint the 
snow-capped peaks in pink and rose, and 
then remained to watch the Firefall plunge 
into the darkened Valley half a mile below? 


Evening entertainment features include 
campfire programs at the various hotel 
units, motion pictures, dancing, barbecues, 
and —the Firefall, which takes place at 
nine every evening during the summer. 
Those of you who have never watched the 
Firefall stream down the face of Glacier 
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Point like an illuminated waterfall have a 
treat in store, and those who have seen it 
before never tire of the spectacle. 


Yes, Yosemite National Park offers the 
vacationist much in the way of beauty, rec- 
reation and relaxation — but most of all it 
offers the complete change of environment 


Robert Sterling Yard is president of the 
Society, permanent secretary, and editor of 
the magazine. Objects of the Society are: 


1. To enlist the American people in the 
preservation of the American wilderness. 


2. To spread the conception that the wil- 
derness is a valuable natural resource of 


WEEKS OF FUN 
WITHOUT YOUR CAR! 


that is so sorely needed these war-worn 
days and the peace of mind without which 
no vacation can really be a vacation. 


the people and should be conserved as such. 


3. To promote nation-wide cooperation 




















in resisting the invasion of such wilderness 
by the sights, sounds and other influences NATIONAL PARK 
of civilization, including (a) routes which 
can be used for mechanized transportation, 
Living Wilderness (b) all commercial developments, and (c) 


those non-commercial improvements and in- 
fluences which clash seriously with the pri- 


Tue Living Wilderness, a beautiful il- 
lustrated periodical now in its 7th volume, 
is published by the Wilderness Society, 
1840 Mintwood Place, Washington, D. C. 


meval environment. 


Two Californians, L. A. Barrett and Ar- 
thur H. Blake, are officials of the Society. 





Granite Giant — At the entrance to Yosemite Valley stands this impressive mountain 
of solid granite, El Capitan. It towers more than 3600 feet above the Valley floor; 
it is three times as high as the world’s tallest building. 





World-famous 
scenery 





Miles of bridle 
paths and trails 


Well-stocked 
streams 


Filtered pools or 
river-swimming 


Every kind of recre- 
ation — golf, ten- 
nis, badminton, 
bicycling, hiking, 
field trips, pack 
trips. 


















NOWHERE ELSE SO MANY THINGS TO SEE AND 
DO—WITHOUT ADDING UP TIRE MILEAGE! 
Forget your car if you like — Yosemite's easily 
reached by train or bus. Just the place for the 
whole family to vacation, especially this Summer! 
A wide range of accommodations and rates—but 

make your reservations early. 
YOSEMITE PARK AND CURRY CO. 


San Francisco or Los Angeles 
IRENE RNR HE CNT Nt 








































with Southern Pa 





Ler’s talk about vacations and your trans- 
portation problem—real or fancied. 

Government officials have pointed out that 
rest and relaxation are important in war time 
as in peace time, and perhaps you’re hoping 
to get a rest and a change of scene sometime 
this year. But maybe you are disturbed by 
the tire situation or rumors of “sold out” 
trains. 

Here are our answers to some of the ques- 
tions you may have on your mind: 


Q. How can I take a vacation without a 
car? I want to make my tires last as 
long as possible. 


A. If you plan to vacation at some nearby 
place, you can do so by automobile with- 
out running up enough mileage to worry 
about. But if you plan to go hundreds or 
thousands of miles, you might find it ad- 
vantageous to go by train. 


Q. Are many vacation places served by 
train? 


A. Thousands and thousands of them. How- 
ever, if you want to relax at some resort 
not reached by train, we suggest that you 
budget your tire mileage accordingly, us- 
ing the train for other trips. Let the train 
supplement your faithful car. 
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THE 
VACATION 
PROBLEM 





Q. Isn’t it pretty hard to get seats on 
trains these days? 


A. No. We expect to be able to carry you 
comfortably and quickly wherever you 
wish to go, though we do wish to avoid 
second sections or special trains so as 
to conserve equipment and manpower for 
war traffic, which comes first. 

You may not always be able to get that 
lower berth at the last minute, or a bed- 
room on some crack train, but otherwise 
we see no reason why you should worry 
about getting from here to there by rail. 

We advise you, however, to make your 
reservations as far in advance as possible. 

Naturally, we hope everybody won’t 
want to take vacations at the same time. 
Remember, in this glorious West of ours 
there are always delightful vacation spots 
available any month in the year. Do you 
know the charm of Indian Summer on 
the Monterey Peninsula and Lake Tahoe, 
of winter on the desert? 


Where can I find out about a train 
vacation? 


e 


Any Southern Pacific agent will be glad 
to give you complete information about 
fares, train schedules, etc. He will be 
happy to help you plan your trip. 
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Western Vacations 


© aurornia residents are America’s 
greatest vacation travellers. They will spend 
their 1942 summer holidays in their home 
state or nearby states, thus providing a 
bumper crop of vacationists for Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Ne- 
vada, Arizona, and New Mexico, according 
to a recent survey by the Western States 
Promotion Council. 


Spanish This Summer 


Ix place of the customary summer session 
at Universidad Obrera de Mexico, regular 
courses in Spanish are featured this sum- 
mer and continue until December 18. 


They include many interesting short 
courses, in Spanish, on national and inter- 
national events, lectures on economics, po- 
litical, and social problems, seminar work, 
and systematic courses on economic prob- 
lems of the country. 


Teachers from the United States who 
spend their summer vacation in Mexico 
City can enroll in the courses for the dura- 
tion of their visit. 


Head of the School Department is Lic. 
R. Trevino Martinez, address Rosales 24 y 
26, Mexico, D. F. 


















LARGEST and 
FINEST HOTEL 


@ Add to the joy of your trip to 
Los Angeles, the thrill of a stay at 
THE BILTMORE . . . an evening in 
famous "Supper Club of the Stars," 
The BILTMORE BOWL, a matinee 
luncheon in THE RENDEZVOUS, 
"Nite Club in the Afternoon." 


+ 


1500 Rooms @ Aut Wir Batus 
Singles $4 to $8 @ Doubles $6.50 to $10 
e@ THE BILTMORE e 
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At Santa Barbara 
Two import 7 YES—THIS YEAR TOO! 
impor ant recent pu ications oO 


Santa Barbara City Schools, Curtis E. War- PARK LODGE 
ren, superintendent, are of interest and : Be . IN THE 
3 ¥ | CANADIAN ROCKIES 


value to schools and school-people through- 







































out California. These publications are a a _ 2; fe ' — 15 Aug. 31. Golf, tennis, 
ail . * 5 a é : pe swimming, trail-riding, fishing ... amid 
available through the Superintendent's Of a . Seaamaiee Alisa eines, Giles 
fice. : a service and cuisine—from $9 per day in- 
Bic cluding meals. No passports needed by 
: : U. S. citizens. Call or write— 

Your Emergency Guide was issued for ze wa ~—- Los Angeles: 607 S. Grand Ave. TRinity 5751 
parents; a copy was sent into the home of 3 ‘ : " San Francisco: 648 Market St. SUtter 1321 


every school-child. Put out immediately : aa * CANADIAN NATIONAL 


---to everywhere in Canada 


after war was declared to counteract hys- 
teria and fear, while home and school ad- 
justed to the new situation, it served as a 
vehicle for public relations by furnishing 
parents with specific information; 15c. 


You Are America is for classroom use, 
grades 3-12, as reader, workbook, study- 
guide, and for certain types of evaluation. 
It was issued for the purpose of building 
attitudes, giving information, and as a 
means of helping children analyze certain 
situations; 20c. 


Let’s Sing the Same Songs, a 14-page 
bulletin issued by National Recreation As- 
sociation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, comprises the words and music of 15 
widely-known songs; single copy, 5c; 100 
copies $2.50 plus carriage. 

The Association also issues a bulletin, If 
We Knew the Same Songs, giving detailed J 
plans for community singing. Sample copies It Ss Easy as A B C! 
of these bulletins will be sent to any teacher 
on request. If travel without your car has created new problems for 
you, just take any questions that may be bothering you 
to your local Union Pacific bus agent. He’s an expert on 
travel near and far—and he’ll gladly plan your trip for 
you! Just follow these 3 easy steps: 


A—Get in touch with the Union Pacific bus agent in 
your city. 














AS WORLD FAMOUS 
AS SAN FRANCISCO 





B—Tell him where you want to go—and when... tell 
him about any details of travel that may be puzzling 
you. 


C—He’l plan your whole trip for you, just the way you 
want it—itinerary, schedules, hotel accommoda- 
tions and all . . . for less than half the cost of driving. 


N.E.A. CONVENTION 


Go by cool, comfort- 
able Super-Coach to 


the National Education 
Association Convention | 0 n rene] i. | f 5 


The QGrerkand-Wrendirland Row 


in Denver, Colorado, 
June 28-July 2. 





MAIL FOR FREE INFORMATION 


Paste this coupon on a penny postcard and mail to UNION 
PACIFIC STAGES, 451 So. Main St., Los Angeles, California, 


tor tree information on a trip to 


ALL EXPENSE 
Budget VACATIONS 


Made to Your Order 


CIRCLE TRIPS 
via 
DE LUXE SANTA FE AND 
BURLINGTON TRAILWAYS 


MEXICO TOURS ,fArst: 


RAIL-BUS 
Ask about our Budget Tour 


NATIONAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
515 So. Spring St. - - - Los Angeles 


ALBERTSEN FEV 


SERVICE 
37 Geary Street - - - £=San Francisco 





TEACHING FIRST AID 
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FIRST AID INSTRUCTION VITAL TO STUDENT PROTECTION 


M. C. Schafer, Director, Junior Red Cross, Pacific Area, San Francisco 


Re the Pacific Area our school chil- 
dren are in the very midst of war; a 
war that has no equal in all history; 
a war waged on land, on sea, and in 
the air; a war waged upon unarmed 


Pog 
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> YOUR TRAVEL NEEDS 
TO AMERICA’S 
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br Wartime Travelers 


Wartime relaxation should be planned to build up health—to bring 
new fitness for doing jobs well. So take special care this year to 
choose the recreation that will do the most for you—and that won't 
interfere with the Nation’s war effort. 


If you travel, arrange your trip to avoid the July-August rush period. 
Go on a Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday, whenever pos- 
sible—and save seat-space for soldiers, sailors and war workers on 
week-ends, often the only time they can travel. Get information 
and tickets in advance, too—that eliminates delay and confusion at 


departure time. 


Travel by Greyhound saves tires, other essential war materials. . . 
and money to buy more War Stamps and Bonds! 


GREYHOUND 








civilians. Reviewing the battles of 
England, Manila, Singapore, and oth- 
ers, we learned that civilian casualties 
outnumber the military casualties 60 
to one! 

We who are responsible for the 
protection of youth in great numbers 
in the war-front area, cannot entertain 
the halfwit irresponsibility expressed 
by the obsolete phrase, “It can’t hap- 
pen here.” We should live in hope 
for the best, but at the same time we 
must “prepare youth to meet the 
worst.” The avowed strategy of the 
enemy is to throw civilians into panic 
in order to weaken morale. 

Youth in school, as well as adults 
in factories and places of business, 
must be prepared for every type of 
attack, from without and _ within. 
Youth, too, must be trained to face 
dangers. Panic among people is al- 
ways caused by the unexpected, for 
which they have no response ready. 
Preparedness alone can 
courage. 

NEA Educational Policies Commis- 
sion has issued some definite state- 
ments of policy in its recent pamphlet 
A War Policy for the American 
Schools. Every teacher and admin- 
istrator should add this booklet to his 
professional library. 

A few statements by the Commis- 


sion emphasize the responsibility of 
officials: 


sustain 


“School officials are clearly responsible 
for making all provisions for the protection 
of school children and school property. No 
child should suffer death or injury because 
a superintendent, principal, or teacher failed 
to take adequate precautions. We have 
been well warned of what the enemy will 
do if he can.” 


With further reference to the re- 
sponsibility of the school administra- 
tion, the Commission states: 


“Police will control traffic near schools 
as elsewhere, and fire departments will fight 
fires in school buildings. Otherwise, schools 
should look after themselves, furnishing 
their own air-raid wardens, incendiary-bomb 
squads, and first-aid staffs, selecting shelter 
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areas, planning and conducting drills, and 
supplying protective equipment.” 


Cognizant of their responsibility, 
the school teachers of the United 
States are preparing youth to care for 
themselves in the event of a major 
school or community catastrophe such 
as, fire, explosion, or bombing. 


To review the trend of action being 
taken by schools in the field of Red Cross 
First Aid Training alone would make a col- 
orful picture. One school district reports: 
“First Aid instruction is being received by 
every teacher in the district. High school 
teachers will pass on their learning to pupils 
in their homerooms.” 


A superintendent reports: “High school 
instructors with majors in health and physi- 
cal education are offering First Aid courses 
to the students.” 


“First Aid Required,” is the statement of 
another city superintendent of schools: 
“Every high school student is required to 
take the 20-hour course in Red Cross First 
Aid.” 

Junior First Aid is a 15-hour course, 
usually 18 lessons of 50 minutes each, com- 
pletion of which leads to issuance of Junior 
First Aid Certificate. This course is espe- 
cially designed to meet the needs of boys 
and girls 12-16 years of age—or from 7th 
grade through the second year of high 
school. This course is of great importance 
as it provides for young people in school 
the training not only in Red Cross First Aid 
practice suitable to their years, but con- 
tributes to the development of good habits 
and sound attitudes toward accident pre- 
vention. 

Standard First Aid Course is for older 
students and adults. The minimum age is 
17 years or the completion of the second 
year of senior high school. Twenty hours 
of class instruction are required, and what- 
ever reasonable additional time as may be 
necessary in the judgment of the instructor 
for the successful completion of the course 
as set forth by the Red Cross. Standard 
First Aid certificates are issued by National 
American Red Cross. 

Red Cross First Aid Instructors are now 
giving instruction to several million school 
children as a part of their regular school 
work, preparing them in the art of life- 
saving and building in them a feeling of 
personal responsibility and helpfulness in 
the event of accident or mass catastrophe. 


A BRIEF outline of the 20-hour Stand- 
ard Course may be stated under nine basic 
principles of First Aid: 

F — Fear. Allay it. 

I — Information, injuries. Tell the doc- 
tor everything you know. 


R— Reclining position. Keep victim ly- 
ing down. If his bones are broken, move- 
ment may cause them to cut nerves and 
blood vessels, tear through the skin. Mov- 
ing a person with broken back may cause 
death. Even after a man has been saved 
from drowning and given artificial respira- 
tion, he should be kept lying down lest he 
strain his heart. 


S—Shock. This is a state of physical 
and mental depression which follows injury. 
Simplest ways to recognize shock are by a 
victim’s complexion, failing respiration; if 
he turns white or has a lifeless expression 
he must be covered up immediately, kept 
warm, given a sniff of spirits of ammonia, 
drink of strong tea or coffee. First Aiders 
never give alcohol to their victims. 


T — Transportation. Don't move a vic- 
tim unless he is in a burning building, a 
capsized boat, etc. Many good samaritans 
who pick up victims of accidents and rush 
them to the hospital in a jouncing car, un- 
wittingly cause dreadful complications. 


A—Air. Be sure the victim gets plenty. 
If a crowd has gathered, select two large 
men to keep them back. 


I — Immediate treatment of bleeding, as- 


phyxia, poisoning. Serious bleeding may 








“Travel Strengthens America” 
COLLEGE of the PACIFIC 
MUSIC TOUR 
of AMERICA 


SIX WEEKS — JUNE 26 to AUGUST 7 


Personally conducted by 
DEAN JOHN GILCHRIST BLLIOTT 


Operas - Symphonies - Radio 
Schools - Shrines - Factories 


Write: G. A. WERNER 
Director of Pacific Tours 
College of the Pacific - - Stockton 


cause death in 5-6 minutes. Teachers first 
show students the various pressure points on 
the body where serious bleeding can be 
stopped, later teach them how to make 
tourniquets to staunch hemorrhage. For 
asphyxia and drowning students are taught 
artificial respiration. For poisoning they 
are given one good old rule: dilute stomach 
contents at once by filling the victim with 
water! Then stick your finger down his 
throat till he throws up! 

D — Drink. Water, tea or coffee may be 
given to people who are conscious. Those 
who are unconscious must be given nothing, 
for they may choke. 

S — Send for the doctor. 








gin GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


Says Eleanor Roosevelt in a recent COSMOPOLITAN 
magazine article: 

“If you feel that you must get away from your surroundings 
and see a new view, watch a sunset from another mountaintop, 
pack up and go as soon as you can make the arrangements, for 
repression is bad for all of us. You will come back able to do 





twice as much work as you did before you went away.” 


Hiking, Horseback Riding 
Trout Fishing, Modern Hotels 
Chalets and Trail Camps 






For information, mail coupon A. L. Scott, 


Enroute east ride the famous Empire Builder from Portland 
or Seattle direct to the entrance of Glacier Park, the sheltered 
vacation land where you can rest and play. 


—————$ a ee 1 

General Sa 

yeneral Agent, t, 
i 679 Market St. 918 Associated Realty Bidg. | 
i San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. i 
Send me information about a trip to...................... 
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ea, 
1 Address... inhmneetiapinitee I 
A iscnterincnbeinanminsig State... SE-S J 








ARROWHEAD 
ALPINE CLUB 


In the heart of the San Bernardino 
mountains. Near Lake Arrowhead. 
New Modern Cabins and Swimming 
Pool. Famous for CHICKEN and 
STEAK DINNERS. SPORTS: Golf- 
Tennis-Horseback riding, Swimming- 
Dancing. For reservations call 
Arrowhead 8391 or Los Angeles 
TRINITY 1787 or write Box 24, 
Twin Peaks, California. 
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CAMP FIRES 


DANCING BROOKDALE 

















Lobby — Brookdale Lodge 
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World Famous Dining Room — Mountain Brook Runs Through It 


CALIFORNIA 


Vacation 


without a care! 


Santa Cruz 
BEACH 


“The Answer to Your Recreation Dreams” 


* OPEN 


for 





eco Vacation with us in the heavily-wooded Santa Cruz 
SWIMMING mountains. Bus brings you to our door. Our hotel 
— accommodations are modern in every way. Coffee shop. 
HIKING In the Big Tree Country, 12 miles from Santa Cruz on 
eee Highway 9. Folders at Peck-Judah or Ask Mr. Foster. 
PING-PONG DR. F. K. CAMP, Master of the Lodge 
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YOU'LL REMEMBER FOREVER! 


For sports, games, and relaxation in the 
mountains come to Fallen Leaf Lake. Swim- 
ming, riding, boating, tennis. New lodge or 
secluded cabins, housekeeping accommo- 
dations or American plan. Greyhound 
buses stop at the door. Write for folder. 


ee ee a ara 


LAZY T RANCH 
In the Wallowa Wonderland 


A real operating ranch situated in the beau- 
tiful Wallowa valley. Bordered by blue Wal- 
lowa Lake and the Eagle Cap rrimitive area 
—an area of 60 lakes (reached only by 
horseback), snow-capped peaks, glaciers and 
awe-inspiring alpine valleys. 25 miles due 
east is Hell’s Canyon of the Snake River, 
deepest canyon in the world. The Lazy T 
is truly at the end of all roads. 
Accommodations are in a rustic log ranch 
house and comfortable log cabins. Real ranch 
meals, too. 
Rides into the high mountains, rides around 
the ranch, rodeos during the days and moon- 
light rides, steak fries or an old-fashioned 
Virginia reel in the evening make for a 
vacation not soon forgotten. 

DAILY TRAIN AND BUS SERVICE 

For rates and reservations write 


CHUCK OSWALD 
Lazy T Ranch Joseph, Oregon 


WHERE KINGS CONSORT ON A HILLTOP 


An old rustic 
THE T L Et Resort (with 
new bedding, 
though) and a Fountain of Youth 
On Greyhound road above Calistoga 
A rough smack of resin was in the air, and 8 
crystal mountain purity. It came pouring over 
these green s'opes by the oceanful. The woods 
sang aloud, and gave largely of their healthful 
breath. Gladness seemed to inhabit these upper 
zones, and we had left indifference behind us 
in the valley. “I to the hi'ls will lift mine 
eyes !”’ —Robert Louis Stevenson. 


MORE NEEDED THAN EVER BEFORE 
RELAXATION 


Tickets and Tours 


MEXICO CITY ret. $72.25 + tax 
CANADA ret. from L. A. $38.15 + tax 
NEW YORK CITY ret. $76.90 + tax 


JEHIEL DAVIS TRAVEL SERVICE 
6420 Van Nuys Boulevard, Van Nuys, Calif. 


Phones State 5-2090 and 5-1075 
Hotel Empire, San Francisco 








MEXICO 


Optional Extension to Guatemala 
with Dr. and Mrs. Henry A. Fisk 
A TOUR THAT IS DIFFERENT 
For full information address 
DR. HENRY A. FISK 
2310 Merton Ave. - - ~. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone ALbany 1976 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


ANNUAL REPORT OF ROY W. CLOUD, STATE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, TO THE CALIFORNIA STATE COUNCIL 
OF EDUCATION — APRIL 11, 1942 


‘in last meeting of the California 
Council of Education, held in Los 
Angeles, closed at four o’clock Satur- 
day, December 6, 1941. Some mem- 
bers were worried as to whether or 
not they would get home on the fol- 
lowing day. A great railroad strike 
was threatening and it looked as 
though that strike might become 
effective the next morning at ten 
o'clock. The projected strike did not 
materialize, for on that morning, De- 
cember 7, 1941, an event transpired 
which marks the beginning of a great 
period in our history. 


On that quiet Sabbath, when a na- 
tion of the Orient had its “peace” 
delegates in Washington, apparently 
striving to come to an amicable agree- 
ment with the United States, the war- 
lords of that country struck an unex- 
pected and cowardly blow on Ameri- 
can soil which resulted in the death 
of thousands of American citizens, the 
destruction of millions of dollars of 
property of the United States, and 
began a war which is now world-wide 
and in which our country is one of 
the principal contestants. 


The United States and her allies 


must win that war. The all-out efforts 
of every citizen of this nation must 





be expended to the fullest extent for 
a victory which will end the conflict 
so conclusively as to establish Liberty 
and Justice as the guiding principles 
of the world. 


Our whole plan of education has changed 
to meet the war's demands. The University 
of California has adjusted its period of 
training so that those who desire may fin- 
ish in three years instead of four. Other 


Mary Virginia Morris of Los Angeles; 
Elected Vice-President of the Association 
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institutions of higher education are pur- 
suing similar plans. Because of this new 
program at the State University, the high 
schools and junior colleges of California, 
which are the feeders of the University, of 
necessity must make adjustments. 


The war has materially changed the pro- 
grams of the high schools. Many schools 
have adopted schedules which provide 
classes throughout the twenty-four hours of 
the day. Many of these same schools are 
maintaining their classes six and seven days 
a week. Even the elementary schools are 
discussing adjustments in order that the 
boys and girls may do the emergency work 
for which maturer citizens are not available 
because of the war's demands. 


The members of California Teachers 
Association, in taking cognizance of every 
new requirement, realize that any program 
adopted is only temporary. We should make 
sure that the changes shall work for the 
welfare of the boys and girls. We must 
demand that schools shall be kept in session 
for a sufficient time to give the children 
the fundamental processes which must be- 
come part of their general knowledge. We 
must make sure that the school term shall 
not be unduly shortened. We must demand 
that the beneficial laws now in effect shall 
be maintained, so that the rights of all 
children shall be guaranteed. We must see 
that war shall not be an excuse for weak- 
ening the public school program. It is 
our bounden duty, as members of a great 
profession, to serve as the protectors of the 
rights of the youth who so soon must 
assume the duties of full citizenship and 
carry on the affairs of government. 


In the light of this present situation it 
is the duty of every member of the teach- 
ing profession to give a full day's service 
every day in which school is maintained. 
It is the duty of every member of the pro- 
fession to perform cheerfully and happily 


whatever other assignments may be required 
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of him in the knowledge that by so working 
he is helping to bring about the ultimate 
victory. 


A FEW weeks ago California entertained 
the educators of the United States. Al- 
though our nation was at war and there 
had been much unrest, a great convention, 
with over 15,000 in attendance, was held 
in this State. Every phase of the program 
was carried out in full detail. Those who 
had doubted California's ability to care for 
a convention of this size found their doubts 
groundless. Official figures show that 12,- 
174 were registered. In addition to this 
registration, approximately 4,000 non-mem- 
bers of the American Association of School 
Administrators or the National Education 
Association were in attendance. 


A Pledge is Fulfilled 


When the invitation was extended to the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators to come to California, a pledge 
was made that there would be 1,000 Cali- 
fornia members of the American Associa- 
tion. John F. Brady, President of California 
Teachers Association, requested Superin- 
tendent Pansy J. Abbott of San Mateo 
County to assume the responsibility of se- 
curing this membership, which was approx: 
imately six times larger than any previous 
enrollment from California in the American 
Association. Miss Abbott cheerfully ac- 
cepted the challenge. Although existing 
conditions made her task extremely hard, 
she had the ‘satisfaction of knowing that 
California’s pledge had been kept and that 
there were over 1,200 members from this 
State. Miss Abbott is deserving of the 
greatest praise for this fine showing. 


Other members of this State Council also 
merit well-deserved recognition for their 
efforts. Dr. A. J. Cloud, President of San 
Francisco Junior College, as general chair- 
man of the committee to prepare for the 
convention, was assiduous in his duties. 
Very largely because of his efforts and 
those of his associates, all of the work 
which should be done was faithfully accom- 
plished. 


During the 1941 Legislature Superin- 
tendent T. S. MacQuiddy of Watsonville 
suggested that California Teachers Asso- 
ciation have a bill introduced to give the 
classroom teachers of the State the privilege 
of attending the convention. This bill was 
introduced, enacted, and signed. At least 
8,000 teachers spent one, two, or three days 
at the convention. Meetings such as those 
held in San Francisco will have their influ- 
ence upon the schools of the State for 
many years. We are happy, therefore, that 
this great convention came to California 
and that it was so successfully conducted. 





IL. is incumbent upon me to mention a 
few of the problems confronting our organ- 
ization. One of the great regrets we had at 
the 1941 Legislature was the fact that a 
good teacher retirement law was not en- 
acted. Immediately upon the close of the 
1941 session, California Teachers Associa- 
tion continued its study and research in 
this field and employed a firm of consulting 
actuaries well-known for its ability. One of 
the members of that firm, Mr. Barrett N. 
Coates, has worked diligently with our Re- 
tirement Committee. It is our hope that 
because of the faithful work of the members 
of the committee and its Chairman, Miss 
Louise Beyer, a sound retirement bill will 
be presented in 1943, will have the unified 
support of the teachers, and will be enacted 
into law. 


We trust that any unrest occasioned by 
teacher tenure may be eliminated during 
this time when there is a real shortage of 
teachers. Every school district should re- 
tain its faithful employees and conform to 
the requirements of the law. 


It is my hope that the Committee on 
Financing Public Education will evolve a 
plan for legislative enactment which will 
materially increase financial assistance to the 
various school districts of the State. Because 
of economic conditions, adjustments of 
teacher salaries must be made to meet rising 
costs of living. If these adjustments are 
to be made, additional funds must be pro- 
vided. 


Efficient Maintenance 


Other committee reports will show the 
activities of various groups now studying 
matters of importance. Even though our 
major energy must be devoted to winning 
the war, there are many permanent and 
continuing professional activities which 
must be efficiently maintained. 


We are happy to report that the Con- 
sulting Groups, under the sponsorship of 
the California Policies and Plans Committee 
and under general direction of Arthur F. 
Corey, have successfully carried through 
several studies which should benefit educa- 
tion generally. 


Since our last meeting two of our State 
Council members have passed on. In Jan- 
uary Miss Flora Cohn, one of our cheer- 
ful, happy, helpful classroom teachers, died. 
During the last week of March Mr. A. R. 
Clifton, for many years an administrator in 
Los Angeles County and for the past sev- 
eral years County Superintendent of Schools 
of that great area, was taken. We miss these 
two members because of their fine optimism 
and professional zeal. 


There are others, many years members 
of the State Council of Education, who are 
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not with us at this meeting. They also are 
missed and we extend to them our sincerest 
thanks for their fine years of service. 


The Executive Secretary of our Southern 
Section, Mr. Fred L. Thurston, is absent 
today because of illness. It was thought 
best for him to remain at home. We miss 
him and hope for his speedy recovery. His 
work in the Southern Section has been so 
outstanding and constructive I am_ sure 
every member of this Council joins with me 
in expressing the hope that he will soon 
return to his duties and again render the 
helpful service which he has given for so 
many years. 


Many Loyal Workers 


At this time I thank the members of the 
Board of Directors of California Teachers 
Association, the officers of the several Sec 
tions, and my associates, who so cheerfull, 
help conduct Association affairs, for the 
fine work which has been done this year 
I also thank for their assistance every mem 
ber of California Teachers Association who 
has in any way contributed to the success 
and welfare of the program. 


The financial report of our Association 
shows a slight deficit for the last fiscal year. 
Rising prices of most of the supplies needed 
for the Association, the great number of 
Legislative Letters which we sent to the 
schools of the State, additional committee 
activities, and other services, required larger 
expenditures than were anticipated. 


I trust during this year, even though 
there is a materially larger increase in costs, 
additional expenses for committee activities, 
and the employment of an actuary, that we 
can report at the next annual meeting that 
the revenues of the Association have been 
sufficient to meet our expenditures. 


Financial Statement for the Years 


1940 and 1941 
Revenues 1940 1941 
1. Memberships ...................._78,513.00 74,741.50 
2. Net Advertising Sales.... 11,718.65 10,248.48 
3. Placement Commissions.. 12,471.24 16,358.77 
4. Placement Telephone...... 383.36 428.83 
5. Subscriptions ................... 188.70 172.50 
SS 480.15 348.70 
7. Miscellaneous .................. 6.15 9.50 
Total Revenues ............ 98,761.25 102,308.28 
Expenses 
1. Council, Board Direc- 
CU i cncciectiicacptetere 20,351.81 22,456.34 
2. Managerial Expense ...... 21,977.32 22,010.20 
3. Sierra Educational News 
IS. ccneatesiiteentintis 36,420.17 39,149.83 
4. Placement Division Ex- 
GONDD sicicicigitenind. 17,817.19 18,884.05 
Total Expenditures... 96,565.99 102,500.42 
Net Equity for year ended 
CU TE seicictticcecnen 2,195.26 —192.14 
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A Letter to All California Public School Trustees 
ent 
ght 
niss To the Clerks and Members of the Governing Boards of the Public School Districts of California 


His Greetings: 
SO 
ure 


bon . California school districts are now considering salary adjustments to meet the rising costs of 
the living. A number of Boards desire to make adjustments in their teachers salaries in order that the teachers 
— may be able to meet the economic conditions confronting them. 


We realize that the salaries of public employees come from the taxpayers. However, California teachers 
are all taxpayers. Many of them own their own homes. All of them pay income and sales taxes, so they are as 
truly members of the great taxpaying group as are the farmers, business and professional people, manufacturers, 

the and artisans. 


hers 

Sec The following material is submitted in the hope that the various local School Boards will study it and make 

ully it part of the basis of their consideration in adjusting their teachers salaries: 

the 

ear Figures provided by the United States Government show that the cost-of-living is now approximately 15% higher than it 

em was a year ago. 

who ; 

eens Judging from the rapid increases in prices during the last few months, it seems likely that living costs by June of this 

year will be at least 20% higher than they were a year ago. 

tion This means that the buying-power of the dollar right now is only about 85c as compared with its buying-power of 100c a 

year. year ago. 

>ded 

r of It means that by June the buying-power of the dollar will be in the neighborhood of 80c as compared with its buying- 

the power of 100c last June, when the salaries of your teachers were fixed for the present school year. 

ittee 

rger In other words, one of your teachers who is now receiving a salary of $150 per month is really getting only about $127.50 
: in actual buying-power as compared with last year. 

ugh Her salary for June of this year will probably have a buying-power of only $120 or less, as compared with $150 in buying- 

a power last year. These are figures of what already has taken place or is now actually occurring. 

ities, 

a The cost-of-living probably will continue to rise. This, you will remember, is what actually happened during 


—— the First World War. As prices rise all salaried people find it harder and harder to get along unless their salaries 
are increased. 


We do not propose that you increase the salaries of your teachers to cover future rises in prices. We do 


rs : ' 
believe, however, that you will want to give salary increases for the coming school-year in order to meet rises 
: in costs which actually have already taken place. 
41 c. “7 . . 
41.50 ff A recent study of what California School Boards intend to do about teachers salaries for next year shows 
248.48 that a large majority hope to give some increases. Some districts, where finances permit, have already author- 
358.77 : ee : a ane . 
128.83 ized increases of from 10% to 16%. Other districts are making increases of flat amounts, from $100 to $300 
172.50 per teacher. Other districts are granting one or two extra increments of the regular salary schedule. 
348.70 
9.50 , : aa . . ; 
No one plan will fit all districts. Each Board will need to study its local situation and apply a workable plan 
pone Teachers do not expect the impossible. We believe that Boards of Trustees will want to act with all fairness to 
their teachers. 
456.34 Sincerely yours, 
010.20 
149.83 Roy W. Cloud, 
884.05 
State Executive Secretary 
500.42 


April 20, 1942 


192.14 








CTA ANNUAL MEETING 


DIGEST* OF ANNUAL MEETING, CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, SAN FRANCISCO, APRIL 11, 1942 


Roy W 


== meeting of CTA State 
Council of Education was called to 
order 9:30 a.m., April 11, 1942, Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, by President 
John F. Brady. 

First order of business was the 
Pledge of Allegiance, led by Mrs. 
Pauline Merchant of Garden Grove. 

President Brady reported upon the 
highly-successful AASA Convention. 
He emphasized the stress of the pres- 
ent period and the necessity for mak- 
ing every effort toward the winning 
of the war. Teachers must remember, 
he declared, that they are citizens first 
and teachers afterward. 

The State Executive Secretary made 
his annual report, which appears else- 
where in this issue. 

Committee reports began with the Com- 
mittee on Financing Public Education, 
chairman, Otto W. Bardarson. The Com: 
mittee recommended that the state appor- 
tionment to elementary schools be increased 
from $60 to approximately $80 per pupil 
a.d.a.; that the Junior College Committee 
plan for a new method of computing a.d.a. 
be actively supported; that summer recre- 
ational and educational programs in schools, 
where needed, be supported. The report 
was adopted. 


Dr. Samuel Cortez, chairman, Committee 
on Junior College Problems, presented a 
committee report dealing with the urgent 
need for the above-mentioned plan. The 
report was adopted. 


Thelma Missner, chairman, made a report 
of progress for the Special Tenure Com- 
mittee. The report was adopted. 


A. J. Rathbone, chairman of the regular 
State Tenure Committee, also made a prog’ 
ress report which was adopted. 


Sam H. Cohn, Deputy State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, representing 
State Superintendent Dexter, brought greet- 
ings from the State Department of Educa 
tion. Mr. Cohn retires from active duty on 
November 1, 1942, so his interesting ad- 


* Complete minutes, with committee re- 
ports in full, may be obtained by address- 
ing CTA State Headquarters, 155 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. 





. Cloud 


dress was in the nature of a valedictory 
and he received an ovation. 


William Matlin of UCLA, 
California Student - Teachers 
presented to the Council the 
teacher representatives present. 

Mrs. E. K. Strong, President of California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, brought 
greetings from her Association and stressed 
the strong and ever-increasing cooperation 
between PTA and CTA. 

Dr. John Griffith, President, Affiliated 
Teacher Organizations of Los 
brought greetings from that body. 


President of 
Association, 
15 student- 


Angeles, 


Louise Beyer, chairman of the Retirement 
Committee, presented a lengthy and impor- 
tant report which appears elsewhere in this 
issue and which was followed by discussion 
from the floor. 


The neon hour having arrived, President 


Brady declared the meeting adjourned until 


2 p.m. for the special order of business. 


Adjournment was then had for luncheon 
and committee meetings. 


Election of Directors 


scanner Brady reconvened 
the meeting at 2 o'clock. Nominations 
made for membership on the Board of 
Directors were: Bay Section, John F. 
Brady and Walter T. Helms; Central 
Section, Raymond Kendall; Central 
Coast Section, Robert L. Bird; North- 
ern Section, Ralph W. Everett; North 
Coast Section, W. A. Chessall; South- 
ern Section, Mrs. Ida May Burkett, 
Mary Virginia Morris, and Harold 
Seal. 


There being no nominations made 
from the floor, it was moved and car- 
ried that the nominations be closed 
and the Secretary be instructed to cast 
the unanimous ballot of the Council 
for those nominated. This motion was 
seconded and carried, whereupon the 
Secretary cast the unanimous ballot. 

The President called for nominations for 
delegates to the NEA Delegate Assembly 


to meet this summer at Denver. Nomina- 
tions were made by Sections and approved. 


President Brady then stated that the dis- 
cussion on the report of the Retirement 
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Committee would be resumed. After discus- 
sion the question was called for and Presi- 
dent Brady put the question. The motion 
to adopt the report of the Committee was 


carried without dissenting vote. Gertrude 
Mallory moved that a vote of appreciation 
be given to the members of the Working 
Committee and the Retirement Committee 
for the fine work done. The motion was 
seconded by Mary Frick and carried. 


Dr. Cortez requested that Council Mem 
ber Curtis E. Warren of Santa Barbara, 
newly-appointed member of the State Board 
of Education, be invited to explain an item 
in the report of Dr. Cortez’s committee. 
Mr. Warren acceded and explained the 
emergency which occasioned the formation 
of Junior college classes at North Sacra- 
mento High School. 


Certification Committee 


Roy E. Simpson, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Certification, reported as follows: 


The committee recommended that the first 
Paragraph of sheet one of the proposed Health 
Standards be reworded to permit two other 
choices of physicians that teachers might go to, 
if the change could be made without discrimi- 
nating against beginning California teachers, 


The committee requested that line 76, page 
one, and line 66, page two, of that report deal- 
ing with Procedure for Making Application be 
changed by deleting “the chief’ and substitut- 
ing “an.” 

The committee recommended to the Legisla- 
tive Committee that a new section, 5.143, be 
added to the School Code to permit holders of 
special elementary or special secondary creden- 
tials to be assigned to study-hall, playground, 
or other non-instructional services. It was the 
wish of the committee that this section be re- 
strictive to cover regular full-time teachers as 
against temporary teachers serving in capacities 
not classified as usual to the staff, namely, de- 
fense teachers, etc. . . 


The chairman expressed appreciation to Dr. 
Perry for his splendid help.—The report was 
adopted. 


Dr. E. H. Staffelbach, acting-chairman 
of the Salaries Committee, reported: 


Communication were read relating to the need 
of adjusting teachers salaries in response to 
rising costs of living. 

Figures were presented and discussed relating 
to the present trend in prices. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures indicate that the cost of living 
in California is over 15% above the average 
cost-of-living during the period 1935-1940. Pres- 
ent trends indicate that the buying-power of the 
dollar will be in the neighborhood of 80c¢ by 
June of this year... . 

A considerable portion of the Committee’s 
time was devoted to a hearing of action already 
taken by boards of trustees in various parts of 
the state. These reports indicate that many 
School Boards are planning salary increases for 
the next school year in order to meet conditions 
of rising prices. — The report was accepted. 


W arte T. HELMS reported for the 
Legislative Committee as follows: 


Miss Louise Beyer, chairman of the Retire 
ment Committee, presented that committee's 
proposed plan for teacher retirement. 


The Re 
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tirement Committee’s report was accepted by 
the Legislative Committee by unanimous vote. 


Dr. Cortez, chairman, Junior College Prob- 
lems Committee, presented a plan and a pro- 
posed bill for a change in counting attendance 
in junior colleges. The plan was adopted unani- 
mously by the Legislative Committee. 


The Tenure Committee asked approval of the 
Legislative Committee for legislation governing 
the reinstatement of permanent teachers dis- 
missed under the provisions of School Code sec- 
tions where attendance decreases make such dis- 
missals necessary. The Leygis.ative Committee 
approved the request. 


The Tenure Committee also asked approval 
of a proposal to extend leaves-of-absence during 
the duration of the war and for one year there- 
after, to certificated employees who have en- 
tered the armed forces or the Red Cross. This 
approval was given by the Legislative Committee. 


The Tenure Committee asked the Legislative 
Committee take steps to protect probationary 
teachers returning after sick-leave. As the con- 
ditions under which the request was made were 
not fully stated and as the Legislative Commit- 
tee felt more study should be given to the re- 
quest, the matter was returned to the Tenure 
Committee for further study. 


A request concerning certification, having 
been brought to the attention of the Committee, 
the approval of the Certification Committee was 
sought. The Certification Committee referred to 
the Legis!ative Committee, with its approval, 
the following suggested bill: 


“Anything in this Code to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the holders of a special elemen- 
tary or special secondary credential may be 
assigned to service in study-hall, playground or 
other non-instructional school service.” 


The Certification Committee asked that a 
change be made so that the provisions would 
apply only to regular teachers holding special 
credentials. The Legislative Committee there- 
fore approved the proposal in principle, the 
Legal Advisor being instructed to reword the 
proposal to cover the objections raised in this 
connection. 


A Bay Section Council proposal requesting 
that California Teachers Association take the 
necessary sters to amend the law establishing 
the Youth Correction Authority, so that the 
nominating panel provided for in that law, shall 
include the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
when names are to be submitted to the Governor 
for appointment. This matter had been pre- 
sented to the State Council in December by the 
Youth Problems Committee and had received 
State Council approval. The Legislative Com- 
mittee approved the proposal. 


A matter concerning transportation in private 
cars in connection with athletic events was dis- 
cussed, and referred to a sub-committee for pur- 
poses of study. 


The matter of teaching evacuated alien chil- 
dren was discussed but no action was taken. 


The Legislative Committee approved in prin- 
ciple the plan of the Committee on Financing 
Public Education to increase aid to elementary 
school districts from $60 to $80 per pupil in 
average daily attendance.— The report was 
adopted. 


Maks. IDA MAY BURKETT, chair- 
man, Committee on Relations With Affili- 
ated Organizations, made an_ interesting 
Progress report, in part as follows: 


The committee recommends that teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and boards of education work to- 


gether cooperatively on the most efficient plan 
for rendering constructive service in the war 
effort. This service may mean extra hours of 
work to compensate for the growing shortage of 
teachers, or community service depending upon 
the ability and interests of the teaching staff, 
and without sacrificing efficiency. It was fur- 
ther recommended that school peop!e take advan- 
tage of this opportunity for improving school- 
community relations and that publicity be given 
the school’s part in the war effort. — The report 
was adopted. 


Edith Pence, chairman, Youth Problems 
Committee, made an excellent report which 
was adopted and which will appear in a 
later issue of this magazine. 


Florence McKenzie of Redondo Beach 
requested, and was granted, the privilege 
of presenting a South Bay Teachers Club 
resolution relating to evacuation of pupils 
of Japanese ancestry. Arthur F. Corey re- 
ported on a meeting which he and others 
had that morning with representatives of 
the federal government on this matter. 
After discussion, it was moved and carried 
that the resolution be tabled. 


Frank M. Wright presented a resolution 
in appreciation of Mr. Sam H. Cohn and 
his services of over 50 years for the schools 
of California. The resolution was seconded 
by many and 
standing vote. 


carried by a unanimous 


Committee on Sick-Leave 


Harold Seal, chairman, Committee on 
Sick Leave, presented the following report: 


1. The CTA Committee on Sick Leave from 
time to time has brought to the attention of 
this Council the great variety of practices ex- 
isting among the school districts of California 
regarding the payment of teachers for time lost 
on account of illness or accident. 

2. The Committee has also mentioned the 
desirability of establishing certain minimum 
standards to govern such practices throughout 
this state. 


3. The Committee, therefore, recommends that 
the California Teachers Association sponsor sick- 
leave legislation in the next Legislature provid- 
ing 


a. That teachers absent on account of illness 
or injury be given full pay for at least five 
days. 


b. That all unused sick-leave at full pay be 
accumulative year to year to a maximum of at 
least 25 days. 


ec. That boards of education be empowered to 
set up such reasonable rules and regulations 
regarding proof of illness or injury as seems 
necessary or desirable. 


4. It is to be understood that the above pro- 
posed legislation is in no way to diminish the 
100-days sick-leave at differential pay, now pro- 
vided by law. —- The report was adopted. 


Mrs. Ruth A. Hazelet of the Committee 
on Professional Growth, representing the 
chairman, Dr. William R. Odell, presented 
a progress report. 

Abby Perry, chairman, Committee on 
Classroom Teachers Problems, presented a 
progress report. 

Norma Britton, chairman, Committee on 
Childhood Education, presented a progress 
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report. These three progress reports were 
adopted. 


Leonard L. Bowman, NEA State Direc- 
tor for California, addressed the Council 
on NEA matters and outlined the special 
trip for delegates to the Denver meeting. 


Lucile Batdorf, chairman, Committee on 
New Voter Preparation and Recognition, 
presented a progress report from her com- 
mittee, relating chiefly to a manual for new 
voters. The report was adopted. 


Cecilia O'Neil, chairman, Committee on 
Equal Opportunities, reported: 


1. That the CTA re-affirm its stand for the 
Equal Rights Amendment. 


2. That State Council members, as individuals 
and as representatives of organizations, write 
the NEA Committee on Resolutions through our 
California representative, Lyman D. LaTourette, 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, urging 
them to approve the resolution which will! help 
achieve that “Equality Under the Law which 
is the Bulwark of American Democracy.” 


3. That State Council members be urged to 
interest professional and lay leaders in their 
communities to work for the support of the 
USO and kindred organizations to care more 
adequately for boys and girls, men and women 
in defense industries, particularly with volun- 
teer services. — The report was adopted. 


Frank M. WRIGHT, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, reported that the 
committee had finished its work and been 
discontinued. The report was adopted, with 
thanks for the work of the committee. 


Dr. Frank N. Freeman, Dean, School of 
Education, University of California, Berke- 
ley, briefly addressed the Council. 


The State Executive Secretary then re- 
ported on three matters at the request of 
the Board of Directors: 


a. A suitable letter in reply to California 
Taxpayers Association letter would be pre- 
pared at once and be sent to all govern- 
ing boards of California public school dis- 
tricts. 


b. The Board requests that, whenever 
possible, the local city or county teachers 
clubs pay, for a State Council member, the 
substitute’s salary where the local school 
board does not pay such salary. He also 
presented for the Board a statement of ex- 
pense allowances for Council members for 
attendance at Council meetings. 


c. The Board will foster legislation to in- 
crease the minimum salary for teachers. 


White House Conference 


Mr. Cloud reported that the Board had 
accepted an invitation to become a mem- 
ber of California Citizens Committee of 
the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy and had appointed Mr. 
Brady as its representative. 


He stated that the Board requests all 
CTA members to seek increased member- 
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ship in CTA, as new responsibilities must 
be met by the Association, and only by 
incerased membership can these new tasks 
be accomplished. 


President Brady thanked Committee 
chairmen for their excellent reports, and 
the members of the Council for their at- 
tention during the day. He asked that in 
adjourning, the Council stand for a mo- 
ment in tribute to the valiant dead of Ba- 
taan and in memory of our two deceased 
Council members, Flora Cohn and A. R. 
Clifton. 


Meeting adjourned. 


> * * 


CTA Board of Directors 
Roy W. Cloud 


1. Digest of Meeting, April 10, 1942. 


A REGULAR meeting of CTA Board of 
Directors was called to order by President 
John F. Brady, 7:30 p.m., April 10, Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco. All members of the 
Board were present; also Sam H. Cohn, 
Alfred E. Lentz, and E. H. Staffelbach. 

Minutes of the meeting of February 23 
were approved. The Financial Statement 
was discussed and filed. The Membership 
Report was discussed and filed. 

Dr. Buel F. Enyeart, city superintendent, 
Burbank, appeared before the Board hav- 
ing been sent as a representative from CTA 
State Committee on Financing Public Edu- 
cation. He brought the request of that 


Committee that California Teachers Associ- 
ation take immediate steps to place in the 
hands of all California Boards of School 
Trustees a reply to the letter recently sent 
out by California Taxpayers Association 
against salary increases for public employees. 
The Committee's request was granted. (The 
CTA letter, sent to all Boards, April 20, 
also appears elsewhere in this issue.—Ed.) 


A letter from Melvyn Douglas, chairman 
of California Citizens Committee of the 
White House Conference on Children ‘in a 
Democracy, was read inviting CTA to be- 
come a member of that Committee. The 
invitation was accepted and Mr. Brady was 
named as the CTA representative on the 
Committee. 


It was moved and carried that when it 
is necessary for a substitute teacher to be 
paid for a member attending the State 
Council, the member's local association be 
requested to meet that expense. 


The Board discussed at length the prob- 
lems involved in obtaining additional state 
funds for elementary schools and the pro- 
posal by the Secretary that an effort be 
made to increase the minimum salary. It 
was moved and carried that CTA make 
every effort to obtain additional state funds 
for the elementary schools and an increase 
in the minimum salary. 


After discussion of a request from Cali- 
fornia Student Teachers Association, it was 
voted that no change be made in the present 
system of representation to the Junior Exec- 
utive Council. 

No further business appearing, the meet- 
ing adjourned sine die. 





Three of the special collections recently prepared by Ward’s Natural Science Establish- 
ment, made of carefully chosen specimens, well mounted and labeled for 
useful service 


long and 
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2. Digest of Meeting, April 11, 1942. 


The annual meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors was called to order by the State 
Executive Secretary at 4:30 p.m., April 11, 
Palace Hotel, immediately following ad- 
journment of the State Council of Educa- 
tion. 


He reported the election by the State 
Council of the following Directors upon 
nominations from the Sections: John F. 
Brady, Walter T. Helms, Bay Section; Ray- 
mond Kendall, Central Section; Robert L. 
Bird, Central Coast Section; Ralph W. 
Everett, Northern Section; W. L. Chessall, 
North Coast Section; Mrs. Ida May Bur- 
kett, Mary Virginia Morris, Harold Seal, 
Southern Section. 


Upon motion by Miss Morris, seconded 
by Mr. Seal, Mr. Brady was nominated 
President. Miss Morris moved the nomina- 
tions be closed and that the Secretary cast 
a unanimous ballot for Mr. Brady as Presi- 
dent. The motion was seconded and car- 


ried and the Secretary cast the unanimous 
ballot. 


Mr. Brady assumed the chair, and called 
for nominations for Vice-President. Mrs. 
Burkett nominated Miss Mary Virginia 
Morris for Vice-President, Mr. Helms sec: 
onded. No further nominations being 
made, the Secretary was instructed by unan- 
imous vote to cast a unanimous ballot for 
Miss Morris for Vice-President, which he 
did. 

On motion of Mr. Bird, seconded by 
Mr. Everett, Roy W. Cloud was named 
Treasurer. 

Next meeting for the Board was set for 
June 13 at the State headquarters, 
Francisco. 


San 


No further business appearing, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 
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The Proposed 


Preface 


Far the past 8 months the State 
Retirement Committee of California 
Teachers Association, working with 
Barrett N. Coates of the firm of 
Coates and Herfurth, consulting actu- 
aries, has studied the whole matter of 
the California teacher retirement 
system. 


On vote of the Retirement Com- 
mittee, a Working Committee was 
appointed which drew up plans and 
details which were submitted to and 
adopted by the Retirement Commit- 
tee. 


This retirement plan, formulated and 
adopted by the State Retirement Com- 
mittee, was presented at the State 
Council of Education at its annual 
meeting April 11, 1942. Miss Louise 
Beyer, chairman of the committee, 
presented the proposal and the follow- 
ing explanatory material. After dis- 
cussion the plan of the Retirement 
Committee was adopted without a 
dissenting vote. 


Miss Beyer’s Preliminary State- 
ment: 


Tue Working Committee— Dr. Rex 
Turner, Mrs. Laurel Knezevich, Mr. John 
H. Palmer, Mr. Willard Engvall and Miss 
Louise Beyer — met with Mr. Coates and 
Mr. Lentz on March 14 and 15 and again 
April 9. 


The task assigned to this subcommittee 
was to outline the items which should be 
included in a good retirement bill; to study 
carefully plans and ideas submitted by 
teacher groups in the State; to follow as 
closely as possible the principles already 
adopted by the State Retirement Committee; 
and to incorporate in a plan the wishes of 
the teachers as expressed by the reports 
from the discussion-groups held by teachers 
throughout the State. 


The committee has communicated with 
all groups it was charged to contact, such 
as the retired teachers, teachers under local 
systems, those who have no local retire- 
ment, rural teachers, younger teachers, and 
others. The members have been governed at 
all times by the principle that the interests 
of the teachers of the whole State must be 
given primary consideration rather than the 
interests of any one group. 


The results of the findings and work of 
the Working Committee are offered you 
today: 


1. The one item which appeared 
more frequently than any other in 
reports or resolutions was the desire 
that before any increases in retirement 
salaries are sought, the present $50 per 
month be financed by teacher and 
public funds so that it be secure. This 
was also in line with action of the 
State Retirement Committee at its 
December meeting and was therefore 
one of the first considerations of 
your subcommittee. 


2. The amount promised to the re- 
tired teachers should be made certain 
and a larger amount be asked for, if 
it is found possible to finance a larger 
program. 


3. The teacher should not pay for 
more than 50% of the benefits re- 
ceived. Analysis of the plan will show 
that a beginner will pay for approxi- 
mately 50% of the retirement salary 
and that the proportion paid for by 
older teachers will be much less than 


50%. 


4. The structure of the plan should 
be financially sound on a permanent 
basis. It should be able to stand the 
test of time with only minor changes 
in contributions or benefit rates. It is 
not enough to say that a plan will pro- 
vide sufficient cash to carry on for 15 
or 20 years. Several plans have been 
presented which embody this short- 
range view. This may be satisfactory 
for older members, but it is not pro- 
tecting the interests of the teacher 


CTA Retirement Salary Plan 


who is more than a few yéars from 
retirement. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of the teachers of the State are 


in this latter category. 


5. In order that no great hardship 
be worked on the teachers without 
tenure, a desirable plan should provide 
for some retirement allowance after 30 
years of service, even though the 
member is not yet 60 or 65 years of 
age. 


6. The amount of a teacher's con- 
tribution, in order to be equitable, 
should be based upon such factors as 
(a) the length of time over which 
payments will be made.and (b) the 
ability to pay as determined by his 
salary. 


7. One group recommended that 
any contribution, in addition to the 
basic contribution per year, be op- 
tional. The Working Committee feels 
that if the teachers of the State ask 
the public to finance 50% or more of 
their retirement, all the teachers in 
turn should evidence their good faith 
by making substantial deposits as is 
already being done by the teachers 
who entered the system since 1935. 


8. Another suggestion presented to 
the committee was that a flat basic 
retirement salary of $75 or $85 per 
month be provided and that the cities 
having local retirement systems make 
such adjustments in their local systems 
as to allow for these basic salaries. 
Aside from the legal and financial 
difficulties involved, it would be im- 
possible to persuade San Diego, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco teachers 
that their retirement systems should 
be brought before the public at the 
present time for such a change. In- 
deed, a change in San Francisco would 
require a revision of the city Charter 
through a public election and would 
involve all the city employees since 
they are members of the same retire- 
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ment system as the teachers. Similarly 
in Los Angeles it would involve the 
non-certificated staff as well as the 
teachers. 


9. There should be some matching 
feature by the public for the teacher 
contributions above the payment for 
the security of the basic $50. Accord- 
ing to legal advice the Working Com- 
mittee has had, it is now impossible to 
obtain additional contributions from 
the State for only those teachers not 
now under local retirement systems. 
Therefore, the committee has included 
in the plan as a partial matching 
feature a contribution of approxi- 
mately 1% of teachers salaries from 
the districts not having local systeins. 


10. Any plan must not only have 
the approval of the teachers of the 
State, but must ultimately receive 
favorable consideration and action of 
the Legislature and the signature of 
the Governor. To accomplish this 
end, the contributions from public 
funds must be kept within reasonable 
limits. 


T HE Working Committee realizes 
that some uniform State-wide plan 
such as the other employees of the 
State have, would be desirable. Since 
there are already three local retirement 
systems, the uniform State-wide plan 
is obviously impossible. First, because 
the teachers of San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles cannot pay for 
two retirement salaries and, second, 
because the public cannot be asked to 
finance two adequate retirement sal- 
aries for approximately one-third of 
the teachers of the State. 


Sound and Flexible 


The plan suggested by your Work- 
ing Committee has a sound financial 
structure and is flexible. It is not a 
$50 or $60 plan, but one which has 
one-half salary as its ultimate retire- 
ment salary for the average teacher of 
California who will be asked to con- 
tribute to it during her entire teaching 
experience. 
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TEACHER RETIREMENT 


OUTLINE OF THE PROPOSED RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


As officially adopted by CTA State Council of Education, April 11, 1942 


1. Teachers not in local systems will 
receive retirement allowance consist- 
ing of three elements, as follows: 


a. One-half of 1% of final salary for 
each year served under new system. (Final 
salary means average salary during 5 years 
before retirement.) This comes from teach- 
ers own contributions. If retirement occurs 


before age 65 this annuity will be less. 


Enters new system at age 25 


Estimated Final Salary ................... $1,500 
Annual Retirement Salary 
(a) % of 1% per yeat............ $300. 
CB) A RE 8 cnt 75. 
te) Tat eee 6. 600. 
Total Retirement Salary..... $975 
Enters new system at age 35 
Estimated Final Salary .................... $1,500. 
Annual Retirement Salary 
(a) % of 1% per year ........... $225.00 
Oe RR ND ctete rireeesceceres 66.25 
te}: “Da OE nh ee 600.00 
Total Retirement Salary..... $881.25 


Enters new system at age 45 with at least 10 


Estimated Final Salary ~—................ $1,500. 
Annual Retirement Salary 
(a) % of 1% per year ............ $150.00 
CO) FRE ee $7.50 
Ce) TURE PINE icine 600.00 
Total Retirement Salary..... $787.50 


b. A second annuity equal to one-quarter 
of (a). This comes from contributions by 
districts which do not have local retirement 
systems. 

c. A flat $50, same as under present 
system. 


2. A few illustrations of above, as- 
suming retirement at age 65, are as 
follows: 











Enters new system at age 55 with at least 20 years of service 


Estimated Final Salary .................... $1,500.00 
Annual Retirement Salary 

(a) % of 1% per year............ $ 75.00 

(b) 56 of (&) ix... 18.75 

(c) Flat amount ..................... 600.00 

Total Retirement Salary.... $693.75 








Enters new system at age 60 with at least 25 years of service 


Estimated Final Salary ............. $1,500.00 
Annual Retirement Salary 

(a) % of 1% per year ............ $ 37.50 

eo SE ORTON cee 9.37 

Ce) Te I scsi 600.00 

Total Retirement Salary.... $646.87 





Enters new system at age 64 with at least 29 years of service 


Estimated Final Salary .................... $1,500.00 
Annual Retirement Salary 

(a) % of 1% per year ............. $ 7.50 

Gi) 4 eb) 1... 1.87 

(ce) Fiat amount. ...................:.... 600.00 

Total Retirement Salary... $609.37 








$1,800. $2,400. $3,000. 
$360. $480. $600. 
90. 120. 150. 
600. 600. 600. 
$1,050. $1,200. $1,350. 
$1,800. $2,400. $3,000. 
$270.00 $360. $450.00 
67.50 90. 112.50 
600.00 600. 600.00 
$937.50 $1,050. $1,162.50 
years of service 
$1,800. $2,400. $3,000. 
$180. $240. $300. 
45. 60. 75. 
600. 600. 600. 
$825. $900. $975. 
$1,800.00 $2,400. $3,000. 
$ 90.00 $120. $150.00 
22.50 30. 37.50 
600.00 600. 600.00 
$712.50 $750. $787.50 
$1,800.00 $2,400. $3,000.00 
$ 45.00 $ 60. $ 75.00 
11.25 15. 18.75 
600.00 600. 600.00 
$656.25 $675. $693.75 
$1,800.00 $2,400. $3,000.00 
$ 9.00 $ 12. $ 15.06 
2.25 3. 8.75 
600.00 600. 600.00 
$611.25 $615. $618.75 
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3. For future retirements, no deduc- 
tions would be made at retirement ex- 
cept for out-of-state service. 


4. Contributions required from 
teachers not in local systems consist of 
the sum of two elements, as follows: 


(a) $36 per year (instead of $24 per 
year as at present). 


(b) A graded percentage of salary, based 
on age at entry into the new system, calcu- 
lated to produce on an annuity basis 2 of 
1% of final salary for each year served. 


5. Graded percentages of salary 
payable by teachers, calculated on as- 
sumption of 3% interest, are approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Age Entering 
New System Women Men 
aes 3.56 % 3.28% 
TOO eicaspiseaatibeaaied . 8.67 3.35 
OD sisi .- 8.83 3.45 
DD miu Ge 3.61 
3.83 
4.09 
4.39 
4.72 
5.00 





This principle of graded percentage 
contributions is the same as in Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, and San Diego 
systems, also State Employees System. 
Above percentages are substantially 
lower than in these systems, but 
teachers would also be paying $36 per 
year. 


6. Teachers now having deposits in 
the Annuity Deposit Fund would re- 
ceive an additional annuity based on 
these deposits, but involving no con- 
tribution from public funds. They 
would start paying in the new system 
at the percentage for their attained 
age. 


7. No change is contemplated in 
eligibility for retirement. Disability 
features would be same as now, ex- 
cept an additional annuity would be 
paid based on percentage contribu- 
tions by member and district. If re- 
tirement took place after 30 years 
service, but before age 65, the flat 
$600 salary would be payable, plus 
whatever annuity the percentage con- 
tributions by member and by district 
would produce. 





8. Teachers now in local systems 
would be in the State System on 
exactly the same basis as now, except 


a. They would pay $36 per year instead 
of $24. 


b. No deductions would be made at re- 
tirement except for out-of-state service. 


9. All present assets of the Perma- 
nent Fund except as noted below in 
this paragraph, would be turned over 
for benefit of present retired teachers; 
State would be asked to make up any 
retirement salary received by them 
above what can be covered by the 
present Permanent Fund. Equity re- 
tained by active teachers would be 
limited to return of $2 monthly con- 
tributions already paid to Permanent 
Fund, in event of death or resignation 
before retirement. 


10. No further deductions would 
be made from salaries of retired 
teachers, except for out-of-State serv- 
ice. 


11. Public financing of the new 
System would be requested as follows: 


a. $12 per year from all Districts in the 
State (same as now). 


b. From all Districts in the State not 
having local systems, a new contribution of 
one-fourth of the total percentage contribu- 
tions collected from teachers in that Dis- 
trict. (This would be approximately 1% of 
teaching payroll, exact amount dependent 
upon ages and salaries of teachers.) 


c. From State, two elements of financing, 
as follows: 


1. Sufficient to cover all payments to 
present retired teachers, except to the ex- 
tent they are covered by the present Perma- 
nent Fund. 


2. Sufficient to put the future flat allow- 
ance of $50 for active teachers on a sound 
basis, assuming future payments of $36 per 
year from teachers. 


12. Actuaries’ present estimate of 
amount needed from State under 
above program is shown below. These 
estimates must be taken strictly as 
such, and are subject to revision: 

a. For retired teachers (assuming 5,000), 
about $1,500,000 per year to supplement 
Permanent Fund if retirement salaries re- 
main at $600. For each $10 per month in- 
crease in retirement salary, add $600,000 to 
annual State contribution. These amounts 
would decrease gradually as deaths occur. 
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b. For active teachers, a “normal” con- 
tribution of about $40 per teacher, which 
would cover the State's obligation on the 
basis of a new teacher, assuming $12 comes 
in from the Districts. This would be about 
$2,000,000 per year, assuming 50,000 teach- 
ers, or about 2% of payroll. 


c. To cover accrued liability, a percent- 
age of new retirement salaries as they de- 
velop. This would be about 60% at the 
beginning. If 500 teachers retired the first 
year, it would be $180,000 per year for 
them. As time went on, the percentage 
would decrease, but the total amount would 
increase for a good many years. 


13. Actuarial estimates will be 
greatly affected by probable effective 
date sought for the new System. The 
longer the delay, the greater will be 
the necessary contributions from all 
concerned. Further figures will be 
needed as to the probable number of 
retired teachers and probable amount 
in Permanent Fund at the time the 
new System would become effective. 


14. System outlined above, with 
method of financing as set forth, is an 
actuarially sound plan. If additional 
benefits are to be added, additional 
funds must be provided. If any items 
of income are reduced or eliminated, 
benefits must likewise be curtailed. 


In the preparation of the above outline 
by the Committee, various minor points in 
the proposed new System were deliberately 
omitted in the interest of brevity. The 
following three paragraphs give the answers 
to various questions already received: 


15. All retirement allowances in ex- 
cess of the flat $600 per year will be 
determined by the accumulated de- 
posits of the individual teacher and by 
the age at retirement. The percent- 
age contributions shown in Paragraph 
5 are calculated to produce an annuity 
at age 65 of one-half of 1% of final 
salary for each year served under the 
new System, and assume the average 
salary progression as age increases. 
When a teacher enters the new Sys- 
tem, the percentage to be contributed 
is fixed by his then age, and does not 
change as he gets older; the amount 
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contributed will change whenever a 
salary change occurs. 


16. When a teacher leaves the serv- 
ice or dies before retirement, he or his 
estate will receive refunds as follows: 


(a) All payments of $24 per year 
made since 1935, plus all payments of 
$36 per year made under the new 
System, without interest; and 


(b) All payments made since 1935 
to the Annuity Deposit Fund, plus all 
percentage contributions made under 
the new System, with accumulated 
interest. 


17. At retirement, a teacher who 
desires to protect a dependent has the 
choice of various options with respect 
to retirement allowances coming from 
percentage contributions made by him 
and by Districts not having local sys- 
tems. The options provide smaller re- 
tirement allowances, with the provi- 
sion that at the death of the teacher 
the beneficiary will receive either a 


lump sum equal to the balance of the 
percentage deposits, or a life income. 


Please send questions to California Teach- 
ers Association Retirement Committee, 155 
Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


California Teachers Association State 
Committee on Retirement 


Louise Beyer, Berkeley, Chairman 
Cleo Adelsbach, Mariposa 

Lucile Batdorf, Oakland 

Norma Britton, Oakland 

Henry I. Chaim, San Francisco 

J. Frederic Ching, Oakland 

A. O. Cooperrider, Arcata 

Beulah B. Coward, South Pasadena 
Gilbert Deere, San Diego 

V. A. Dunlavy, Sonora 

Willard Engvall, Corcoran 

Ralph W. Everett, Sacramento 

E. G. Gridley, Berkeley 

Mrs. Mary Mason Harrow, Lakeport 
Mrs. Laurel Knezevich, Los Angeles 
Malcolm P. Murphy, Sacramento 
John H. Palmer, Placerville 

Abby M. Perry, Long Beach 

E. E. Smith, Riverside 

C. C. Trimble, Hollister 

Rex. H. Turner, Oakland 

Waldo Williams, Taft 

Henry Wilson, National City 





WAYS OF BETTERING CTA 


The Executive Committees of the CTA Classroom Teachers Departments 
are undertaking a research study to determine attitudes of teachers regarding 


membership in California Teachers Association. 


It is hoped that through this 


study teachers engaged in professional work will help to improve the policies 


and activities of our Association. 


You are urged to participate in the study by replying to the following questions. Please 
be frank. Make your answers as brief and to the point as possible. 


Send them to the Classroom Teachers Department representative in your district or to 


someone otherwise designated to receive them in your section. 


listed on Page One. 


Department officers are 


Since we are interested in hearing from non-members as well as members, we are asking 
members to contact non-members in their schools and obtain their answers, which can be 
written on an additional sheet and attached to the member's questionnaire. 


1. How can CTA officers keep better-informed of the opinions and wishes of the 


membership at large? 


2. What is your opinion of Sierra Educational News as our official professional journal? 
What suggestions can you make for its improvement? 


3. What suggestions can you make to improve CTA placement service? 


4. What improvements would make memberships in CTA attractive to present non- 


members? 


Suggestion: Questions can be answered by number on another sheet of paper. 


020166 6.9 60 O86 2465 34068 6166 6 O64 6 664 4% be 6S 6 O'S 


Signature, school position and mail address 


(all optional) 
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Louise Beyer, Chairman, 
Committee on Retirement 





Edueational Psychology 


Ti Macmillan Company has brought 
out Educational Psychology, by Gates, Jer: 
sild, McConnell and Challman, a revision of 
Psychology for Students of Education. 


This authoritative text comprises 21 chap- 
ters and over 800 pages; price $3. 


When work was begun on the new book 
several years ago, it was planned to merely 
write a revision of Gates standard text. The 
final manuscript, however, was almost en- 
tirely new material. It provides a survey of 
facts and principles of educational psychol- 
ogy of chief value to students preparing for 
the teaching profession. 


Saving the Redwoods 


§ avinc the Redwoods is the title of a 
beautiful, illustrated brochure issued by 
Save-the-Redwoods League, 250 Administra: 
tion Building, University of California, 
Berkeley. The giant redwoods, “living 
monuments of beauty” as Theodore Roose: 
velt termed them, are a heritage for all 
America. 

In Humboldt Redwoods State Park is the 
world’s tallest known standing tree, a red: 
wood, 364 feet high. It is Founder's Tree, 
dedicated to the founders of Save-the-Red- 
woods League. As a comparison, the famed 
Statue of Liberty in New York harbor 
stands 305 feet high, from the monumen*’s 
base to the top of the torch. 
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WE STUDY LATIN-AMERICA 





George G. Bruntz, Los Gatos Union High School, Santa Clara County 


A NEW field of study in the sec- 
ondary schools today is that of inter- 
American relations. Desiring to help 
in the present crisis to bring about 
better understanding between the 
United States and Latin-American 
countries, Los Gatos Union High 
School introduced a course in Latin- 
America this semester. 


This is more than a history of coun- 
tries south of Rio Grande. It is a 
study of the culture, political systems 
and economic problems of our neigh- 
bors. Only aim of the course is to 
bring about a better understanding of 
the interests, needs, and culture of 
people in Latin-American countries. 
With this better understanding comes 
a more friendly feeling and thus the 
course will promote among students a 
sympathetic viewpoint of the Good 
Neighbor Policy. 

Our course is an elective, open to 
seniors and juniors. Each student in 
the course, besides his regular work, 
chooses one country upon which he 
specializes. He collects data on the 
historical background and culture of 
the people. He collects pictures and 
stories about great political leaders, 
past and present. He assembles pic- 
tures and charts on industry, trade, 
and transportation systems of his 
country. He makes a flag of the 
country, gets acquainted with the na- 
tional anthem, and makes a diagram 
of the form of government. 


In other words, he does everything 
that will help him “sell” his country 
to the other members of the class. 
This project takes the form of a scrap- 
book and oral reports to the class. 
Some of the members of the class 
have shown stereopticon pictures and 
have presented illustrated lectures on 
their particular country. 

At the beginning of each class- 
period a few minutes are devoted to 
exchange of materials. Student A has 
found material on Bolivia, which is 
given to the Bolivian “specialist,” who 
in turn may have material for student 
D who is working Brazil, etc. This 


stimulates cooperation and develops 
alertness for material. 


Our class is fortunate in that two 
members have fathers connected with 
steamship companies that do business 
in Latin-America. Through the cour- 
tesy of these companies we have re- 
ceived excellent travel pictures. Then, 
too, we invite local people, who have 
recently visited various countries in 
Latin-America, to appear before the 
class to tell us about their trips. 


Au of these activities have al- 
ready had a good effect on our young 
people. They are more anxious to 
know about Latin-America, and are 


much more appreciative of the need 
for a Good Neighbor Policy. 


x * * 


A Teacher-Mother Speaks 


Ludmelia H. Ralston, Primary Teacher, 
Bard Elementary School. Imperial County ; 
James M. Dudley, Principal 


Never a child shall leave my door 
With heavy feet and a heart that’s sore: 
Never a child shall talk in his bed 
Because of hasty words I've said. 
Voices shrill and feet gone wild 

Are natural to a growing child, 

And whether the mind is quick or slow 
The soul is vulnerable below. 


We who teach must learn to be 
Sensitive to misery; 

Laughter is better. O how fast 
Childhood days go slipping past 
And all those little ones are grown. 
I know. I have a child of my own! 


* * * 


Bernard W. Shaper was re-elected for 
another year as principal of Chico High 
School with a $500 annnual increase. 
Through coordination with the State Em- 
ployment Bureau, with offices in Chico, he 
has made wonderful strides in the devel- 
opment of agricultural work at Chico High 
School, and in training boys and girls in 
every division of industry, agriculture and 
home training. 


Chico High School participated heavily 
last spring and last summer in taking care 
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of the shortage of farm labor, filling a big 
gap through the efforts of high school teach- 


ers and students. This work will be ex- 
tended greatly in the coming year, due to 
the war emergency situation. 


* * # 


Safety Education, a monthly, illustrated 
magazine, now in its 21st volume, is issued 
by National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago; C. F. Scheer is 
editor. This important and beautifully- 
printed periodical obviously has broad and 
innumerable applications throughout the 
modern school program. Subscription price, 
$2 a year. 


LLSLAAAAAAANAN NAMM MMMM HHI 


Just published 


EVANS AND SANKOWSKY’S 


GRAPHIC WORLD 
HISTORY 


A One-Year, Complete Course 

prepared to meet the need for 

a brief and simple high school 
textbook of world history 


Deals with the main currents of 
history, with the great move- 
ments of man’s story . . 


Tells vividly, in terms that stu- 
dents can understand, how 
present world conditions devel- 
oped ... 


A wealth of illustrations and 
maps, many in color, add greatly 
to the book’s appeal .. . 


The organization of Graphic World 
History will enable teachers to use it 
both as a basic text for a complete 
course and as an introduction to a 
more intensive course. Fifteen units 
—each consisting of an introductory 
narrative, one or more chapters about 
a given period, questions for self- 
testing, lists of words important to the 
understanding of each chapter, lists 
of things to do, and references for 
further reading, including standard 
textbooks and historical novels. 


D. C. Heath & Company 


San FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 














RELUCTANT READERS 


WHAT ABOUT REMEDIAL READING? 


Lillian Gray, Associate Professor of Education, San Jose State College 


WY ez it is true that a severe 


bottleneck in the form of large num- 
bers of remedial reading pupils will 
not occur in a school where the pro- 
gram of basic instruction is well 
planned, there will inevitably be some 
children who need extra help. 


Like poor little grubs they emerge 
to blink uncomprehendingly at the 
mysterious black marks on white 
paper that they are asked to read! We 
can’t afford to ignore these young: 
sters. Something has to be done to 
help them. That something — for 
lack of a better name-—is usually 
termed Remedial Reading. 


The purpose of this paper is to set 
forth, in brief “get-at-able” form, a 
few notes on the perennially obligatory 
chore of helping poor readers to read 
better. To save the busy teacher's 
time, the notes are given topical treat- 
ment. 


Point-of-View on Remedial Reading 


Strictly speaking, remedial reading is a 
form of tutoring, with the emphasis upon 
correcting individual weaknesses. The mod- 
ern trend is toward encouraging each class- 
room teacher to handle her own remedial 
reading pupils, rather than sending them 
to a clinic where special teachers are in 
charge. Since the teacher find it 
necessary to use primary reading methods 
in teaching poor readers at the intermediate 
or upper grade levels, an acquaintance with 
beginning reading methods is recommended. 


may 


Except for a few rare cases which de- 
mand special methods, such as Fernald’s and 
Keller's kinetic tracing, or special devices, 
such as the metronoscope, remedial reading 
instruction with one child or a small remedial 
group, should follow the general procedures 
used in any good developmental reading 
lesson. This is only logical. If a set of 
technics proves valuable in upgrading the 
reading habits of average or above average 
pupils in the class, how much more neces- 
sary is the use of these technics with poor 
readers! Handicapped readers need stimu- 
lating motivations, discussions, and corre- 
lated activities to help them to understand 


that reading can be a joyful experience and 
not merely a series of drills. 


Choosing Materials for Remedial 
Reading 


1. Choose materials interesting to the 
pupil. For example, if a boy is interested in 
Gene Autry movies, select materials about 
cowboys, such as The Silver Dollar Cow- 
boy by Lowry, or Cowboys by Eleanor M. 
(Unit Study Book, no. 210, 
Americal Education Press, Columbus, Ohio.) 


Johnson. 


2. Instead of using the same selection for 


review, until it is threadbare of interest for 
the child, choose an abundance of easy and 
Some teachers 
keep a child on one book too long. 


interesting reading materials. 


3. Since variety is the spice of remedial 
reading as well as of life, use a wide variety 
of materials basic readers, storybooks, 
workbooks, magazines, newspaper items, ad- 
vertisements, etc. To interest some back- 
ward pupils, it may even be necessary to 
start out with funny papers, proceeding 
from these dubious materials to something 
more challenging. 


4. Choose easy materials, or re-write 
selections in which the pupil may display 
interest to put them within his grasp. For 
example: A boy of twelve, reading at the 
third grade level of achievement, expressed 
a desire to read mystery and adventure 
stories in a boys’ magazine. Because of the 
advanced vocabulary and sentence structure 
these stories were beyond his reading ability. 
Therefore, the teacher re-wrote a good ad- 
venture story from one of these magazines, 
after securing permission from the editor. 
She retained the plot and conversation but 
simplified the phraseology. She typed the 
story in columns 45 letter spaces wide, since 
over-length lines are hard for anyone to 
read, and particularly trying for poor 
readers whose eye movements are not too 
accurate anyway. The boy was thus en- 
abled to indulge his fancy for adventure 
yarns. He enjoyed the experience and his 
attitude toward reading improved, with con- 
sequent gains in reading ability. 


5. Primary reading workbooks, such as 
the Think and Do workbooks, can often be 
used with profit by pupils at other grade 
levels who need carefully planned practice. 


6. Exercises in specially designed reme- 
dial reading workbooks have some value if 
done with the teacher looking on. Few 
remedial reading pupils can cope with work- 
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book exercises independently. 
need direct teacher cooperation. 
without saying that workbooks are of no 
diagnostic value unless carefully checked by 
the teacher. 


Such pupils 
It goes 


Scheduiing Remedial Reading 


1, The remedial reading period should 
not be substituted for a play activity. That 
means, for example, that a child should not 
be “kept in” from recess in order te have 
some instruction in reading. 


2. The lesson should be given at a favor- 
able time of day, preferably in the forenoon. 


3. The tutoring (remedial guidance) 
should be given to the individual or small 
remedial group while the rest of the pupils 
are engaged in comparatively studious activi- 
ties. In other words, for remediation to be 
effective, “reading quiet” is essential. 


4. Time allowances should be generous 
but practice should be distributed to avoid 
fatigue and tedium. 


The Teacher's Attitude 


Due to the child's sensitivity to repeated 
failure, the teacher's attitude exerts a potent 
influence in remedial work. Avoid any sug- 
gestion of the drillmaster. Help to banish 
tenseness or nervous strain on the part of 
the pupil. Give praise for sincere effort 
and display at all times a friendly optimis- 
tic attitude. 


The Place to Hold a Remedial 
Lesson 


Further to put the pupil at ease, provide 
a comfortable physical atmosphere. Take 
the pupil to the back of the classroom, 
rather than exposing him to the strain of 
facing the class. Giving a child a comfort- 
able chair in a cheerful library corner is 
preferable to taking him into the cloakroom 
or janitor’s broom closet for a session of 
remedial instruction. 


Keeping Records and Measuring 
Progress 


Let each child receiving remedial instruc- 
tion compete with his own record. Provide 
some concrete means of recording progress, 
such as a graph, chart, target, picture dic- 
tionary or file in which his new words are 
alphabetically recorded for convenient 
scooping up when reviewing time comes. 

Also take note of progress verbally by 
celebrating even slight gains made in read- 
ing power. From time to time give stand- 
ardized oral and silent reading tests to meas: 
ure growth in comprehension and speed. 
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Selected Teaching Techniques for 
Remedial Reading 


In addition to using developmental -read- 
ing methods of the type outlined in the last 
section of this paper, the teacher may em- 
ploy any of the following techniques which 
seem suitable for use with her remedial 
cases: 


1. Read aloud for a poor reader, while 
he listens and looks on with you, in your 
book. Demonstrate phrasing or “thought- 
grouping” during this process. 
is a word-caller direct his 
phrasing by vocally spacing 
tences. Example: 


If the pupil 
attention to 
various sen- 


The little boy ran quickly to the store. 


After demonstrating how a given passage 
should be read, have the pupil read it 
orally. Help him to phrase meaningfully 
by focusing his attention on the sense of 
the passage. Also, if he miscalls words with- 
out regard for the neighboring context, 
point out the meaning relationships. For 
instance, a boy read a verse from the song 
Home on the Range as follows: 


“Home, home on the range, 


Where the deer and the cantaloupe play.” 


He was helped to visualize a cantaloupe 
and shown a picture of an antelope to aid 
him in clarifying the two concepts. Recog- 
nition then improved. 


2. To promote better oral reading, show 
the pupil how to interpret a passage by 
reading the way people talk. Discuss with 
the pupil which words in a sentence are the 
important ones and therefore deserving of 
vocal emphasis. 


3. Have the pupil who habitually omits 
letters, syllables, words, or even lines, read 
in concert with you. 


4. Further to focus attention on the 
meaning of a passage and to combat a ten- 
dency to word-calling, have the children 
find and read aloud certain specific pas- 
sages as called for. Then let them tell in 
their own words what they just read. 


5. Adapt for remedial reading purposes 
the experience chart method which is used 
in the beginning stages of first grade read- 
ing. Ask a child to describe his pet, fav- 
orite hobby, game, sport, or urge him to tell 
about the most interesting thing that he 
saw on the way to school. Take down two 
or three of his answering comments. Print 
or type these in story form. Collect these 
homemade “stories” in a booklet, and have 
the pupil illustrate them. Let him fteread 
the stories he has dictated and illustrated. 
Keep the words he misses filed alphabeti- 
cally. (A simple file can be made from a 
cheese box, painted in bright colors by the 
pupil.) Base phonics drills and word match- 





ing games on words which have proved 
troublesome to the pupil. 


6. In the case of a non-reader, ie., a 
pupil with average or above-average I.Q. 
but with a specific disability in reading, try 
Fernald’s and Keller's kinetic tracing method 
for remedial reading. The theory is that if 
a child can write a given word automatically, 
he can read the word. (For further infor- 
mation concerning this special method, see 
their syllabus “Steps in Learning to Write 
Words,” published by the University of 
California at Los Angeles.) 


7. To promote the ability to recognize 
words through the use of various phonics 
clues, flash cards may be used sparingly. 
Examples of the procedure to follow with 
a child who encounters difficulty in dis- 
criminating between beginning consonants 
b and p: Introduce the two consonants 
separately so that a vivid impression is 
gained of cach. Show pictures displaying 
a baby, a bird, a bat, etc. Have word cards 
on which the words baby, bird, bat are 
printed in lower case (not capital) letters. 
Direct the child to match the words to the 
pictures. Then present the word cards alone 
for recognition. Proceed similarly with the 
consonant p. Later, shuffle the two sets of 
cards and picture for rematching and iden- 
tification games. 
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Steps in Teaching a Developmental 
Reading Lesson in the 
Basic Reader 


Note: This lesson plan can be used with profit 
either for regular class work, or remedially, 
with individuals. 

First step: Motivate interest in a given 
reading selection in the basic reader through 
pertinent questions, discussion, the display 
of interesting pictures and objects, etc. 

Second step: Clear away vocabulary and 
concept difficulties by oral preparation for 
the reading in the book. 
nary development 


In this prelimi- 
write new words or 
phrases on the blackboard as they are ut- 
tered in a verbal setting. Get child partici- 
pation by eliciting, wherever possible, words 
and meanings from the pupils. Check on 
their recognition of the new words, through 
matching games, etc. 


Third step: Set a purpose for reading the 
entire sclection. In other words ask the 
big motivating question which calls for a 
reading of the whole selection before it can 
be answered. 

Fourth step: Ask minor motivating ques- 
tions to guide the reading of smaller units, 
such as sentences, paragraphs, or scctions. 
Ask questions beginning with what, why, 
how, when, where, who to focus attention 
on story happenings or factual content. 


A new, well-balanced home economics course 


LAITEM-MILLER 
Experiences in Homemaking 


Beautiful homes 
Good food 
Good clothing 


Care of children 


Improvement of 


social relations 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


45 Seconp STREET 
San Francisco, Cai. 
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Through the medium of carefully planned 
guiding questions, the teacher not only 
brings out the plot of the story or the 
content of a selection, but helps to 
provide practice in various reading skills. 
Some of the types of reading activities the 
children are asked to carry on during the 
guided reading are listed below. It will be 
noted that the wording of the question 
touches off a certain type of reading skill: 


1. Reading to find a specific piece of 


information: 
“Skim until you find the name of the street 
where the little girl lived.” 


2. Reading to following directions: 
“What does it tell you to do first in making 
a kite? Second?” 


3. Reading to note details: 
“What kind of wood did they use to make 
puppets?” 


4. Getting the main idea: 

“What is the main idea of this selection? 
That we need wood for building purposes? 
Or that our forests must be conserved?” 


5. Getting the facts: 
“Find out how many children in that class 
had hobbies. 


6. Reading to list facts in sequence. 
(A variation of number 2 above) 


7. Make an outline of all that happened. 


(A variation of numbers 2 and 6 above) 


8. Reading for verbatim reproduction: 
(jokes, statistics, etc.) 


9. Reading to pass judgment: 

‘Would YOU have left Black Tim alone in 
the yard, with all those clean clothes on 
the line?” 


Fifth step: Discuss the story ideas and re- 
late them to the children’s experience 
immediately after the selection has been 
read. Carry on an interesting informal con- 
versation, using the selection in the reader 
as a springboard for each child’s personal 
contribution. 


Sixth step: Give supplementary practice 
exercises to reinforce recognition. These 
exercises should provide practice in using 
both phonics and contextual clues. 

Using phonics clues: 


1. Finding little words in big words: The 
word ATE in the word GATE. 
2. Recognizing rhyming elements: GATE 


rhymes with LATE. 

3. Recognizing synonyms: Find a word that 
means the same as LITTLE. (small) 

4. Recognizing antonyms: Find a word that 
is the opposite of SWEET. (sour) 

5. Recognizing similar elements, such as be- 
ginning consonants, prefixes, suffixes, ete. 

6. Making use of syllabication in recognizing 
longer words. 
Using context clues: 

1. Picture of a farmer gives clue to the new 
word FARMER in the verbal text. 

2. The word YELLOW is recognized from the 


color of the flower in the illustration above the 
verbal text. 

3. The word TREE is recognized in the sen- 
tence, The squirrel ran up a tree, because it 
completes the meaning. Should a child mis- 
take the word for THREE, point out that 
THREE doesn’t FIT IN or MAKE SENSE in 
the sentence. 


As a part of the related practice period 
also provide workbook or mimeographed 
exercises to check on the development of 
reading skills, such as the following: 

1. To understand the main idea or gen- 
eral significance of a paragraph. Example: 
Is the paragraph about a milk wagon or 
about a little boy who was given a ride in 
a milk wagon? 

2. To select the right answer. Example: 
How did Dick get into the yard? 


Through a little gate. 
Through a little grate. 


3. Reading to note significant details. 
Example: 


before 
The postman came breakfast. 
after 


4. Reading to understand and execute 
precise directions. Example: Draw a line 
under the boy who is skating in the picture. 
Draw a circle around the boy who is run- 
ning in the picture. Color the little boy’s 
sweater red. Color the big boy's sweater 
yellow. 

5. Reading to muster evidence. Example: 
Find out all the reasons why a crow would 
make a troublesome pet. 

Eighth step: Offer a rich program of 
correlated language, art, construction, music, 
and other activities to help the child to 
extend and apply ideas gained in reading. 
Don't keep the content within the covers 
of the book. Show a child how to make 
use of what he reads in daily living. 

Note: Naturally not all of these lesson- 
plan steps are covered in one period. Pupils 
will have to progress at their own rate. 
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The Adult Reaction 


Dorothy Crandall, Teacher of Music, Santa 
_ Maria Union High School 


Tue greatest trouble with teachers is 
that they treat us students as though we 
were children. If we were treated like 
adults, we would act like adults.” 

Miss Macy laid down the paper. It would 
be nice to judge one contest in which the 
subject was “What Is Right About Teach- 
ers’ — admitting, of course, that there was 
anything right about the creatures. 

Whose paper was this? “James Marwedel 
Ogden.” Did she know him? Why, yes, 
of course! Just last Thursday, some boys 
had gathered under the windows of her 
classroom at noon. Noon was the only 
time the girls could practice their solos for 
the vaudeville. The time had been se 
short, she had urged them to sing, and try 
to disregard the boys whistling and cat- 
calling. Janet had succeeded; Ada had 
stopped in a rage. 

Now Miss Macy had fondly fancied that 
if the boys understood about the solos, they 
would want to help the girls, rather than 
hinder them. After all, the vaudeville was 
an all-school affair. She had gone out, ex- 
plained, and asked the boys to go away. 
They had listened, grinning at each other. 
When she closed the door, the voice of 
Jimmy Ogden, raised to a falsetto, had 
floated to her: “Yes, you naughty boys, 
go away. You're disturbing my wonderful 
singers.” 

Miss Macy started again at the begin- 
ning: “The greatest trouble with teach- 
ers...” She stretched and looked at the 
clock. She guessed she'd take the papers 
home. No doubt their message would seem 
more vital after dinner. 





ALLIED YOUTH 


A widespread representative national group of 35 leaders in 
education have endorsed Allied Youth in a 2-page mimeographed 


statement in part as follows: 


W: know Allied Youth and its pro- 
gram and purposes. We know this move- 
ment in alcohol education and alcohol-free 
recreation, having seen it at work, and we 
commend Allied Youth and its leadership 
because we know this plan succeeds. 

As superintendents,  secondary-school 
principals, and teachers in growing numbers 
know, Allied Youth is the national feder- 
ation of school clubs which excels in pro- 
viding an activity program dealing with the 
alcohol problem as it affects in particular 
the high school ages... . 

In the present national emergency, the 





need for this practical form of alcohol edu- 
cation club and its program becomes 
stronger than ever. We want young people 
to be fit and efficient, intelligent in all their 
choices of fun and comradships, prepared 
for and equal to every form of service to 
which their nation calls them. Avoiding the 
alcoholic handicaps is one excellent way for 
young people to fit themselves for their own 
best work and their own highest devotion 
toward the welfare of the United States. 
W. Roy Breg is executive secretary, with 
national headquarters in the NEA Building 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Walter L. Bachrodt, President; City Superintendent of Schools, San Jose 


a Committee of Asso- 
ciation of California Public School 
Superintendents met in Los Angeles 
on December 4 and discussed at length 
the Association problems. Then on 
December 7 the world turned com- 
pletely over! However, most of the 
program that was adopted at the De- 
cember 4 meeting is just as sound to- 
day as it was before December 7. 


The superintendents have divided 
the state into 12 sections to hold meet- 
ings to discuss the problems of the 
schools. Many of these sections have 
already met; some are meeting in the 
immediate future. The teachers of 
California may be interested in what 
the Superintendents considered to be 
real problems. Quoting from the re- 
port concerning increased state finan- 
cial support, we adopted the following 
as a general principle to work on. 


“All around us we find two things hap- 
pening: living-costs rising and wages climb- 
ing higher and higher. We as administra- 
tors are going to have a constantly rising 
demand for increased compensation. This 
demand will be justified in every way. Some 
of us have already in a small way com- 
menced to move salaries to a higher leve! 


“Now the picture in California will be 
about as follows: Many of the larger places 
still have tax leeway enough to grant sal- 
ary increases, but in many places salary in- 
creases are a financial impossibility. Should 
we increase the burden of local taxation or 
is the time ripe to go out on a statewide 
campaign to increase elementary support 
from $60 to $75?” 


We decided as a group of superin- 
tendents to cooperate in every way 
with the CTA tenure committee. We 
have already appointed a tenure com- 
mittee for the superintendents whose 
members are already members of the 
CTA tenure committee. 


The problem of the present text- 
book situation and its ultimate solu- 
tion. Our relationship to governmental 
agencies. The problem of priorities. 
The problem of custodians. Mid-term 


promotions. These were all parts of 
our general discussion. 


No problem of the superintendents 
is any different than the problems 
that face teachers, except finances. 
Everything we do is an attempt to 
solve a teacher problem. Better hous- 
ing, better books, adequate supplies, 
better paid teachers, adequate health 
program. Everything relates to the 
relationship of teacher and pupil. Be- 
lieving this, we stated as a part of our 
policy the following concerning Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 


“We believe that the CTA is our parent 
body. That it deserves and has earned our 
loyalty and our enthusiastic support. We 
believe that most major problems are best 
solved by presentation to that body, re- 
serving to ourselves the right to make ma- 





Walter L. Bachrodt, President 


jor recommendations and in distinctly ad- 
ministrative problems to take direct action.” 


Teachers and superintendents to- 
gether face the problem of proving that 
the schools are the foundation-stone of 
American Democracy. For years we 
have been teaching children a love and 
understanding of America. We are 
not going to make any fundamental 
changes in this program, because our 


if We Lote the Present Struggle 
AU Our Civilization Will Vanish 


THAT’S THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL! 


It's more important than ever therefore that children should have a full 


appreciation of American standards of living. 


But they cannot have this 


appreciation without a comparison of ways of living in other times and other 


countries. Only in this way can they realize how long our civilization has 


been growing and how long it would take to rebuild it, if it were once lost. 
The book which will help children to this realization is: 


WAYS OF LIVING 
OLD AND NEW 


AKER and AKER 


IN FOUR PARTS: The Story of the Earth, setting the stage for man’s entrance; 
The Story of Food and The Story of Homes, tracing their development 
from earliest times; and The Story of Trade, showing its impertance in 
the upward trend of civilization. PRICE, $1.32. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


609 Mission Street 


San Francisco, California 
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program has always been sound. How- 
ever, we do have a new and powerful 
motivating force. All of us are pitched 
at a higher emotional tempo. This is 
natural and right because we are liv- 
ing in an intense, dramatic period. We 
are going to attack our problems intel- 
ligently and keep ourselves and our 
students working constantly at the 
task of being good Americans. 

There will be a mass of detailed work 
that will be handed to the schools to per- 
form. Much of it will be unorganized and 
some of it will be stupid. We are going 
to have to organize our time and efforts so 
that we will be a constant demonstration 
to the public that we are the best part of 
any community. 


Many Extra Tasks 


When we take a task in cooperation 
with the citizens of 
have a fine opportunity to prove that we 


the community we 


are the people who are fit to be Americans. 
We will have to conserve our energies for 
our main task of guiding children, but we 
also will have to realize that we are going 
to be called upon for many extra tasks 
which we should do cheerfully and will- 


ingly. 


Eacu one of us is going to have to 
take careful inventory of his own emotional 
life. Each one of us is going to take charge 
of his own stability. 


A few days ago a hysterical woman 
called at my office demanding to know 
what we were going to do if certain things 
happened. I tried to calm her jittery nerves 
but it didn’t work. She wanted a detailed 
plan of every step we intended to take. I 
was trying to explain to her that the calm 
level-headed judgment and actions of our 
teachers and principals would take care of 
the situation. I hope I was right when I 
told her that teachers were calm and intel- 
ligent and would keep their heads in any 
emergency. We will come through if we 
are complete masters of ourselves. 

We have a tough job. Let's get tough. 
Without fear, worry, or fuss, face the issue 
and carry on. We are proud of our schools, 
proud of our teachers, proud of America. 


* * * 


We Love America is the title of a beauti- 
ful and inspiring patriotic program embrac- 
ing kindergarten to 8th grades inclusive, 
created by Mrs. Victoria Crow and Edward 
F. Cockrum, teachers at Cole Elementary 
School, Oakland, and ably presented by the 


entire school as a May Day program. Max 
Hamm is principal; the school enrolls 
around 640. 
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ACME THRIFT CLUB 


A PLAN BY WHICH TEACHERS PAID ON A TEN MONTH BASIS HAVE 
VOLUNTARILY ADJUSTED THEIR SALARY TO THE TWELVE 
CALENDAR MONTHS 


John H. French, Instructor of Mathematics and President, High School 
Faculty Club, Beverly Hills High School 


N i OST teachers in Los Angeles 
County receive their warrants on a 
so-called ten-month basis. Actually 
they are paid every 20 teaching days, 
which means that there is a gap be- 
tween June 30 and October 15 dur- 
ing the summer when they do not 
receive salary warrants. 


Several years ago, teachers of Bev- 
erly Hills asked the superintendent if 
they might be paid on a 12-month 
basis. The reply was that a commun- 
ication from the county office indi- 
cated that under the present arrange- 
ments this was not possible. 


A group of teachers in Beverly Hills 
High School met together and formu: 
lated a plan by which they privately 
might band together and distribute 
their salaries on a 12-month basis. Be- 
ing paid every 20 teaching days (every 
28 days) meant that they never re- 
ceived their salary warrants on the 
same day of the month, which caused 
inconvenience in budgeting their in- 
come. 

They called themselves Acme 
Thrift Club, a name arrived at humor- 
ously for want of a better name. The 
club was a purely private venture and 
had no connection whatsoever with 
the school district. Arrangements 
were made with a local bank whereby 
a savings-account was opened in the 


name of Acme Thrift Club. 


Salary warrants, as received, were 
endorsed to the club, recorded in the 
passbook individually, and deposit 
slips issued to each member. In re- 
turn, the bank on the 15th of each 
month issued cashiers checks to each 
member of the club to the amount of 
1/12th of the annual salary. 


This meant that the salary differen- 
tial between 1/10th and 1/12th of the 
annual salary, and the time differential 
between 20 teaching days (28 actual 
days) and the calendar month (30 


days) resulted in the building up of 
a balance from which Thrift Club 
checks could be issued July 15, Au- 
gust 15, and September 15. Then on 
October 15 the plan begins again with 
the beginning of the new school year. 


The savings-account and cashiers 
checks were used since it avoided the 
necessity of bonding someone to act 
as treasurer of the organization. The 
15th of the month was chosen rather 
than the Ist since the 15th bridged 
the Christmas holiday, and _necessi- 
tated the mailing out of only two 
checks (July 15 and August 15) dur- 
ing the summer. 


This is the first year the plan has 
been in operation and teachers parti- 
cipating have been enthusiastic about 
the arrangement. 


Government in Business, by Keohane, is 
another excellent treatise in the unit-studies 
in American problems, published by Ginn 
and Company for the committee on experi- 
mental units, North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Price of 
the 45-page, illustrated book is 50 cents. 


Previous units have already been an- 
nounced in former issues of this magazine. 
Chairman of the committee is J. E. Stone- 
cipher, director of senior high schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Your Mail Address 


I: your name or address, as printed 
on Sierra Educational News wrapper, is 
incorrect, please at once notify Califor- 
nia Teachers Association, 155 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. 

If you change your mail address, 
please so inform us. In reporting a 
change, list your old address as well as 
your new one. 

Your cooperation in this matter saves 
much postage, paper and metals required 
by needless duplication. 
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Salary Increases 


© arary increases (other than normal 
salary schedule increments) are being given 
to teachers in at least 201 cities of more 
than 10,000 population. 


Salary adjustments are now definitely ex- 
pected for the latter part of this year, or 
for next year, in 196 other cities of this 
size. 


Thus, an estimated 53% of the cities in 
this population class have already extended 
aid to teachers in meeting the rising cost- 
of-living, or expect to do so before the end 
of the next school year. 


About half of the cities giving increases 
have done so by adding flat sums, while ap- 
proximately one-fourth have provided for 
percentage adjustments — for example, 10% 
increase. The first policy favors teachers 
in lower salary bracekts, the second favors 
higher-paid teachers. 


New England and the Northwest lead in 
making these increases. Twenty out of 128 
cities, in which no increases have been 
made or contemplated, state that no ad- 
justments are possible without federal or 
state aid. 


This information was compiled by NEA 
Research Division as a result of an inquiry 
to 1105 city school systems, 68% of which 
replied. — Capital Comment by 
Farley. 


Belmont 


Workshop at Reedley 


Practicat experience is being gained 
by students in woodshop classes at Reedley 
High School and Junior College, Fresno 
County (Dr. J. O. McLaughlin, principal), 
in contributing to national defense and 
community needs. 


In helping the Navy department Bureau 
of Aeronautics, Reedley boys are building 
100 of the 500,000 model planes to be con- 
structed in the United States. California 
schools are meeting a quota of 30,000. 

The models are used by officials in giving 
training to air and ground personnel in 
recognition and range estimation, and to 
spotters for gunnery-training. Civilian- 
defense workers learn the types of planes. 

Fifty plane-types are being built, includ- 
ing planes of the United Nations and Axis 
countries. The smallest has a wing-spread 
of 514 inches and the largest, 25; most are 
12 inches across. Reedley High School 
woodshop classes are making two models 
of each type. The completed models com- 
ply with specifications set up by Bureau of 
Aeronautics and are inspected by an in- 
spection committee. 




















































James T. Kerr instructs woodshop students, Ed Harms and Floyd Zielke of Reedley 


High School, how to make 100 model airplanes according to government specifications 


Plans are distributed through United 
States Office of Education free of charge. 
The construction materials are supplied lo- 
cally. Soft woods, glue, and paint are 
needed. Sets of one plane for each type 
are sent to the Naval Reserve aviation bases 
and other military training centers. 


Woodshop classes have just completed 12 
stretchers, ordered by the chairman of 
health, welfare and consumer interest com- 
mittee of the local civilian defense council. 
Materials for 10 stretchers are provided by 
the City Council for the woodshop students 






















































— A NEW TEXTBOOK FOR THESE TIMES — 
EL CAMINO REAL 


Jarrett & McManus 


The readings make pupils share the life of our 
Spanish-American neighbors. 


Technical details are taught inductively. 


Unusually attractive illustrations. 


to make. The school is paying for two 
stretchers to be kept in the building for use 


on the school grounds. 


The students have made 5 traffic-girl 
stands under direction of their instructor, 
J. T. Kerr. The wood figures were cut in 
the woodshop and painted by Lucy Wal- 
ker’s art students. The design is a little 
girl, dressed in a red skirt and white blouse, 
who holds a black and white sign with the 
words School Crossing. The city of Reedley 
paid for the figures, to be used at the ele- 
mentary school crossings in town. 









A TEXTBOOK FOR ALL TIMES 













Houghton Mifflin Company . . . . . San Francisco 

















PAN-AMERICANISM 


THE SCHOOLS AND PAN-AMERICANISM 


Margaret M. Williams, President, CTA Central Coast Section Classroom Teachers 
Department; Teacher, Branciforte Junior High School, Santa Cruz 


A, the recent Pan-American 
Union Conference in Rio de Janeiro 
the 21 American republics reaffirmed 
their declaration that an act of aggres- 
sion against one of the American re- 
publics was an act of aggression 
against the liberty and independence 
of all the Americas. 


As a result of the conference 19 of 
the 21 nations belonging to the Pan- 
American Union broke diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany, Japan and Italy. 


With this move good neighborliness 
and hemisphere solidarity merged 
from an ideal into reality, and we of 
the United States became aware of the 
significance of Pan-Americanism. 


There is a message for the schools 
of the Americas in this conference. It 
is our task to stimulate the awakened 
interest, the new and friendly attitude, 
and the rising consciousness of soli- 


darity. 


Many experiments in friendship 
have already been made. Inter-Amer- 
ican Forum of Pan-American Union 
has announced an essay contest on the 
subject What Inter-American Cooper- 
ation Means to My Country. 

The grand award is a university 
scholarship including travel, tuition, 
and all reasonable expenses to any col- 
lege or university of the Western 
Hemisphere. The winner of the U. S. 
must spend at least two years of the 
four in a Latin-American college. 

Other travel scholarships and fel- 
lowships have been granted to teach- 
ers of the Americas. Although these 
programs of exchanges do not involve 
a large group of people, they do dem- 
onstrate a growing interest in mutual 
understanding. 

Columbia Broadcasting Company 
im cooperation with NEA is spon- 
soring its second year of Radio 


Escuela do las Americas, a daily broad- 
cast on the music, geography, history, 
literature and government of 


the 


Americas designed for school-children 
of North and South America. 


Reader’s Digest has become an im- 
portant ambassador of good-will with 
the publication in Spanish of its 
Selecciones which now have a circu- 
lation of over 380,000. Many schools 
throughout the nation have contrib- 
uted to the success of Selecciones by 
presenting gift subscriptions to Latin- 
American schools. 


As we have become conscious of the 
“fifty-fifty” basis which must be the 
root of all real friendship, an increas- 
ing interest in Spanish and Portuguese 
has been evidenced in our schools and 
night schools. The United States may 
soon become not only the great teacher 
of English but also a student of 
Spanish and Portuguese. 


Los Otos Americanos 


There is a need, however, for a 
broader emphasis in our schools. Ex- 
periments in friendship are not 
enough, every student must be made 
to feel the bond which links him to 
los otos Americanos. The classrooms 
of the Americas must become the 
great builders of inter-American co- 
operation. 


As there is a definite relationship 
the understanding people 
have and the knowledge which is 
theirs, it is the duty of the schools of 
all the Americas to foster understand- 
ing by familiarizing students with the 
geography, history, customs, and 
ideals of the peoples of America. The 
task in the main falls to the field of 
the social studies although other sub- 
jects in the curriculum such as music, 
English, art and physical education can 
play their role in the program. 


between 


The great majority of teachers, anx- 
ious to cooperate in such a program, 
have been faced with the problem of 
inadequate materials, but this prob- 
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lem is fast being met. Well-graded 
materials on Latin-America are at last 
reaching the market, and Pan-Amer. 
ican Union, Committee of Interna. 
tional Relations of NEA, and U. §. 
Office of Education offer a world of 
information and materials for inter. 
ested teachers. 


\" E, as teachers, have a respon: 


sibility and an opportunity right now. 
First, we ourselves must assume the 
obligation of knowing our Americas 
better; and, secondly, we must dis- 
cover new ways and methods of de- 
veloping a spirit of understanding and 
fellowship. Only through an educa: 
tional program can we hope to realize 
the ideals and dreams of Pan-Amer- 
icanism. 


Teachers Club of San Gabriel, Los An- 
geles County, recently gave a luncheon 
honoring distinguished visiting educators. 
George Cornelius, president of the San Ga- 
briel Teachers Club, presided and _ intro- 
duced the Eastern and Mid-Western educa: 
tors. The tables, in El Poche Cafe, were 
decorated with kumquats and tangerines, 
covered wagons, oxcarts, and dancing fig: 
urines. 

Soft Spanish music filled the tiled patio, 
amid hibiscus, olive, banana and palm 
trees. The menu comprised tortillas, Span- 
ish rice, frijoles, enchiladas, tecos, coffee 
and sherbet. The waiters were in Spanish 
costumes. 


Laboratory Supplies 


Redman Company Serves All California 


Beepman Scientific Company, with of- 
fices in San Francisco and Los Angeles, is 
headquarters for laboratory apparatus and 
supplies for chemistry, 
and general science. 


physics, biology, 


Redman represents and carries in stock 
offerings of nationally-known supply-houses, 
including Central Scientific Company, Baker 
and Adamson Chemical Company, Spencer 
Lens Company, Oregon Biological Supply 
Company, and Ward's Natural Science Es: 
tablishment. 


Los Angeles offices of Redman Scien 
tific Company are at 2041 South Santa Fe 
Avenue; home office is at 585 Howard 
Street, San Francisco. 
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Seme New Books 


Reviews by Roy W. Cloud 


Mis. Will Rogers in a simple and 
direct manner has told the life history of 
her husband, a great American, in a recent 
publication of Bobbs-Merrill Company, pub- 
lishers, Indianapolis. 

In a most readable way Mrs. Rogers por- 
trays the habits and manners of her late 
husband. The reader enjoys the directness 
of narrative used by the wife of this great 
humanitarian. Will Rogers loved life and 
delighted to give pleasure to everyone whom 
he contacted. Mrs. Rogers saw him progress 
from a country boy to a man who discussed 
world affairs with presidents and statesmen. 
She describes this progress. Price $2.75. 


Walton & Wright, Granada Press, pub- 
lishers, 672 South Lafayette Park Place, Los 
Angeles, have published three books by 
California writers. 

First is a book of poems entitled The 
Dream Mill by Flora Schrack, a teacher in 
Venice High School. The 39 poems are 
based on every-day happenings of boys and 
girls. Theme of the poems comes from the 
lives of two little boys who live in Los An- 
geles. Children and teachers will enjoy 


reading these poems. Price $1.25. 


The second book, An Engineer in the 
Orient, by R. W. Lawton, describes the 
life-ework of an American in Asia. Mr. 
Lawton was engaged for years in the con- 
struction of utility projects in India and 
other countries of the Orient. With rare 
ability he describes people and customs. As 
he worked with lords and laborers he ana- 
lyzed their thoughts and outlines actual ex- 
periences. Because of present world affairs, 
this publication is of more than passing 
interest. Price $2. 


The third book, entitled The Wise Old 
Mother Goose by Lenoir Richards Martin, 
is excellent in its juvenile appeal because of 
the beauty of the illustrations. Price $1.50. 
Subjects of the drawings are Heine and 
Katrina, two little Dutch children. . The 
reader finds a description of The Dance of 
Romance, illustrated in the book. The final 
poem reads: 

“The wise old goose looks straight at you 
And says, ‘Dear Child be fine, be true; 
Do only good at work or play, 

Then you'll be happy every day.’” 

Stanford University has issued a large 
volume of interesting historical material by 
Henry H. Hart, world traveler and author. 
The subject-matter covers the travels and 
writings of Messer Marco Polo. Mr. Hart 
must have done a great amount of research 
to have produced so scholarly and interest- 
ing a story. 

To most Americans Marco Polo is just a 
name. After reading Venetian Adventure, 
Marco Polo becomes a real individual who 


traveled extensively and observed people, 
country, and customs wherever he went. 
The book is well illustrated. Price $3.50. 
A. S. Barnes & Company, publishers, 67 
West 44th Street, New York, has published 
a set of history stories of famous explorers 
entitled Famous Explorers for Boys and 
Girls. The material has been prepared by 
Ramon P. Coffman and Nathan G. Good- 
man. A few of the characters whose work 
is described are Leif Ericson, Marco Polo, 
Francisco Coronado, and David Livingstone. 
Other famous men and their voyages are 
the subjects of other materials in the book. 
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This volume should be of great interest to 
pupils from grades 4-7. Price $2. 


* * * 


Dan O. Root, principal, Crystal School, 
Suisun, Solano County, is on active duty as 
lieutenant, United States Navy, assigned to 
Twelfth Naval District Headquarters, San 
Francisco. His board of trustees granted 
him an indefinite leave of absence. 

L. B. Sarasin, appointed to the principal- 
ship during Mr. Root’s absence, has worked 
for the past several years as rural super- 
visor, Solano County Schools. 


The New 
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If you have only a limited use for a checking account but still 
want to enjoy the protection, convenience and economy of 
paying by check—note these advantages of American Trust 
Company’s new SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNT: 
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of checks. 
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A LEADER PASSES 


ARCHIE R. CLIFTON OF LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


Arthur Henry Chamberlain,* San Francisco, Secretary California Association for 
Conservation Education 


I, the passing of Archie R. Clif- 
ton, the State and Nation lose one of 
their outstanding school administra- 
tors. Mr. Clifton passed away on 
March 25. He had been active up to 
a few days before his death. He at- 
tended and took part in the recent con- 
vention of American Association of 
School Administrators in San Fran- 
cisco the week of February 23rd last. 
During that week it was my privilege 
to be much with Mr. and Mrs. Clif- 
ton. His interest in all phases of edu- 
cation continued to the last. 


To speak of the work and achieve- 
ments of “Arch” Clifton, as _ his 
friends affectionately called him, is to 
recite the developments of education 
in California for the last quarter of a 
century. Graduating from University 
of Wisconsin he taught school in that 
state and on coming to California was 
successively principal of Monrovia 
High School, Superintendent of Mon- 
rovia schools and for the past dozen 
years, County Superintendent of 
Schools of Los Angeles County. His 
master’s degree was received from 
University of Southern California. 


Mr. Clifton held membership in numer- 
ous professional organizations and societies 
—he served as State Director of National 
Education Association and was a life mem- 
ber of NEA; American Association of 
School Administrators; California Teachers 
Association and Council of Education: 
served as chairman of important educational 
committees, past-president, Southern Sec- 
tion, California Teachers Association; chair- 
man, Board of Directors, California Asso- 
ciation for Thrift and Conservation, and of 
numerous other local, 
organizations. 


state and national 


Clifton was a schoolman of the highest 
standards and ideals. While an executive 
of merit, he was a teacher of power and 
personality and many of the younger gen- 


* For many years an intimate personal friend 
of Mr. Clifton and formerly state executive 
secretary of California Teachers Association 


eration look back upon his teaching with 
satisfaction and appreciation. 

As superintendent of the most populous 
and important school county in the state 
he served with honor and distinction. The 
eulogies at the final rites at the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Monrovia were most 
impressive. Rev. Haven N. Davis was as- 
sisted by Dr. Henry Fisk and Dr. Hugh 
Tiner, the latter, an associate and friend, 
declaring that Mr. Clifton was character- 
ized by his faith, his vision, and his cour- 
age. On being inducted into office as 
County Superintendent, Mr. Clifton prom- 
ised to give of his best, but acknowledged 
in advance he would make mistakes. 

The entire pulpit was a bower of blos- 
soms. Fully 800 persons were in attendance. 
Ritualistic services were in charge of the 
Masonic fraternity with interment at For- 
est Lawn Memorial Park, Glendale. There 
were 125 honorary pall bearers — county 
officials, the Board of Supervisors of Los 
Angeles County, department heads and 
leaders of education. Those of us who have 
counted “Arch” Clifton an intimate friend 
and advisor for years past, will consider his 
loss distinctly personal. To Mrs. Clifton, 
a son, Orrin, a daughter, Mrs. Vernon 


A. R. Clifton, A Great Leader 
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Toombs and their families, we extend deep 
sympathy. 


Los Angeles County Administrators and 
Supervisors Association Executive Commit: 
tee, meeting in joint session with the past 
presidents of the organization, adopted 
concerning A. R. Clifton beautiful and fit 
ting resolutions, as prepared by a resolu- 
tions committee comprising Mrs. Aileen S. 
Hammond, Douglas P. Lucas and J. Hamp- 
ton Watts, chairman. 


* * * 


Nepenthe 


Benjamin F. Bailey, 
West Riverside School, Riverside 


Tue teacher stood at the door 
And watched the laughing children 
Troop gaily from the school yard 
Down the road toward home. 


Little feet, light and carefree 

This last day of school: 

Naught they knew of the sudden pang 
Within the breast of her who stayed behind. 
Some she would see no more — 

Gone from her life forever; 

Intriguing personalities, facial expressions, 
She knew each one apart; 

Intonations, laughs, tears, songs. 


A sudden thought to call them back 

For one more look into each face, 

One more loving touch upon the arm of 
each. 

Yes, that was what she needed. 

But they? They were free at last 

To come and go at will without routine. 


Sadly she turned and went inside. 

Next year another group, and next, and 
next, 

But never could she love again like this — 

These children just now gone were hers: 

Her mind, her soul, her heart, her very life 

Were built into their lives. 

She turned once more to see 

The fast-retreating forms, and smiled, 

And whispered softly to herself, 

“They're taking me!” 


* * * 


George H. Learned, principal, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, San Francisco, and 
ex-president, San Francisco Teachers As- 
sociation, was a prominent worker in the 
recent AASA Convention. S. D. Shank- 
land, executive secretary of the AASA, 
heartily commended him upon his excellent 
job in handling the registration for the 
members of the California teachers insti- 
tutes. 
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Junior College Meet 
Awnuat spring conference of Central 


California Junior College Association was 
held March 14 in Porterville. At 9:30 the 
faculty representatives met and discussed 
Junior Colleges and the War Effort. At 
the same time, Associated Men Students 
held a meeting with P. F. Wilhelmsen 
presiding, and Associated Women Students 
with Commissioner Florence McKinley pre- 
siding. 

At 10:50 all conferees assembled in the 
auditorium, where officers for the follow- 
ing year were elected. Excellent music 
was given by Porterville Junior College 
Mixed Quartet, and an address, Present and 
Future Patterns for Youth, was made by 
the Reverend James Whitcomb Brougher, 
Jr., pastor of Baptist Church of Glendale. 

Lunch was presided over by Kermit 
Adams, president of Porterville Junior Col- 
lege student-body. 

In the afternoon the Reverend Brougher 
addressed a joint session of women and 
men students on Youth's Job. After this 
session the students held a dance arranged 
by Porterville Junior College Associated 
Student Body. 

Officers elected are: Henry A. Cross of 
San Luis Obispo, president; Wendell Howe 
of Taft, vice-president; Morse Butler of San 
Luis Obispo, secretary-treasurer; B. E. Jami- 
son of Porterville, faculty commissioner of 
athletics; E. J. Taylor of Reedley, faculty 
commissioner of forensics; Theron S. Taber 
of Bakersfield, faculty commissioner of 
AMS; Mrs. Ethel Bryant of Visalia, faculty 
commissioner, of AWS; and J. P. Bradshaw 
of Coalinga, faculty commissioner of faculty 
affairs. 


The Association voted to discontinue in- 
tercollegiate activities those that 
could be carried on with transportation 
furnished by common carriers. It also 
adopted a new constitution to go into ef- 
fect immediately. This is the constitution 
revised by a committee consisting of L. J. 
Williams of Visalia, chairman; John G. 
Howes, Taft; Grace V. Bird, Bakersfield: 
and J. O. McLaughlin, Reedley. 


except 


Mrs. Neva W. Hollister of Fresno, pres- 
ident of California Association for Child- 
hood Education, attended the conference 
of the national Association for Childhood 
Education at Buffalo, April 6-11. The As 
sociation held its Golden Jubilee conven- 
tion commemorating the organization of the 
International Kindergarten Union in 1892. 

Other Californians who attended were: Botilda 
Hansen, Cupertino; president Bay Section 
CACE; Mrs. Gladys Chandler, Culver City, pres- 
{dent Southern Section; Mrs. Dorothy Melrose, 
Los Angeles, vice-president Los Angeles Kinder- 
garten Association; Ruby Peters, San Diego; 
Helen Christiansen, director of nursery education 
UCLA; Dorothy Baruch, Broadoaks Nursery 
School, Whittier College, Pasadena. 


Association of Colleges and Universities 
of the Pacific Southwest, at its recent 
spring meeting at California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, changed its name 
to Western College Association and now 
comprises 28 institutional members. 
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Market Day and Holiday 


From the Silver Burdett press has just 
book entitled 
Market Day and Holiday, prepared from 


come an_ interesting little 


Newly elected officers for 1942-43 are: 
president, Robert Gordon Sproul, president, 
University of California; 
dent, Dean Gordon S. Watkins, University 
of California, Los Angeles Campus; second 
vice-president, Dr. 
sity of Redlands; secretary-treasurer, Pro- 


fessor Charles T. Fitts, Pomona College. 


stories of the world’s children by Virginia 
Olcott, with illustrations by Constance 
Whittemore. The material is taken from 
first vice-presi- eight short stories of boys and girls in eight 
different countries and should give the pu- 
pils of intermediate grades a keen interest 
in the customs of other lands. Each story 
outlines activities of a special day of each 
country. The book is nicely illustrated in 


colors; price, $1.12. 


L. E. Nelson, Univer- 
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' general confusion. Just keep in mind that 


+... WHEN A HEADACHE COMES 
... that’s ALKA-SELTZER! It offers honest-to-goodness__| 
comfort for one of those dull, miserable headaches. There's _ 
-an analgesic (pain-reliever) in Alka-Seltzer that works . 


quickly, gently, to soothe your distress. Let Alka-Seltzer 
lend you a helping hand, especially in those eae +. : 

















the-term programs are on your calendar. Your. Ja 
may be upset, your meals may be sketchy a und » 
sition sorely tried with all that extra work tom 
such hectic days, headaches, nervous indige 
aching muscles may add their distress tothe 


Alka-Seltzer. is a great comfort in any or 
all of those common complaints. 

That’s why it’s not only wise — it’s im- 
portant—to keep Alka-Seltzer handy. A 
glass of refreshing, sparkling Alka-Seltzer,. 
a few minutes rest— and you feel better, fast! 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC 
ELKHART, INDIANA. 3 



























INCENDIARY BOMBS 


Stephen D. Coleman*, Science Instructor, Fortuna Union High School, 
Humboldt County 


= teachers, students, com- 
munity air-raid wardens and firemen 
are all studying the problems of incen- 
diary bombs. They read of thermit, 
magnesium, and phosphorus, yet many 
have not even seen these materials and 
might not be able to recognize the 
type of incendiary bomb that was be- 
ing used in a raid. 

What are these bombs? How can they 
be controlled? The demonstration outlined 
in this article was developed and presented 
to groups of air-raid wardens and firemen 
with the hope that in event of an air-raid 
these men would be able to fight and con- 
trol the ensuing conflagration to better ad- 
vantage. 

The demonstration is so spectacular that 
it holds the attention of any type of au- 
dience. Such a program might be given by 
carefully-coached science students, thus pre- 
senting an excellent way for science classes 
to do a real service for defense. 

In general, incendiary bombs may serve 
three functions in warfare: 1. They may 
start a general conflagration which will get 
beyond the control of fire-fighting agencies. 
2. They may complete the destruction of 





Mr. Coleman received his education in Ore- 
gon where he attended Oregon State College 
and University of Oregon. He has taught sci- 
ence, in the past 7 years, in schools of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and now California. He was 
chemist at Spray Residue Laboratory in Hood 
River and also worked for two years for Hooker 
Electrochemical Company of Tacoma. 
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buildings damaged by explosive bombs. 3. 
They may start fires which will light up 
important objectives for high-explosive 
bombers. 

Four different materials have been used 
in the present war for starting fires. These 
are oil, phosphorus, magnesium and ther- 
mit. Bombs are often made of combina- 
tions of these materials. 

Oil bombs have not been used very ex- 
tensively so far in the war, perhaps be- 
cause of the fact that petroleum products 
are too highly treasured to use where other 
materials can be substituted. Furthermore, 
they are very bulky. Sodium or potassium is 
sometimes mixed with the oil to make it 
impossible to extinguish the bomb with 
water. 

Phosphorus has been used in two differ- 
ent ways. First, in the form of “incendiary 
leaves” which consist of two small squares 
of moist blotting-paper with phosphorus in 
between them. These are scattered during 
the night throughout grain-fields and forests 
to ignite spontaneously when the blotting- 
paper dries. Phosphorus is also used in the 
form of large bombs, made to explode and 
scatter burning particles throughout a large 
area, setting fire to grass and other easily 
combustible materials, and inflicting bad 
burns upon any person in the area. 

Thermit, a mixture of aluminum and iron 
oxide, has been known for many years as 
it has been widely used for welding. Its 
use as an incendiary material also is not 
new since it was used for that purpose dur- 
ing the first World War. Thermit bombs 
are usually quite large, weighing around 75 
pounds. These bombs produce large quanti- 
ties of molten iron at such a high tempera- 
ture that they may burn through several 
floors of a large building. 


Tue most successful type of incendiary 
bomb so far produced is the so-called elec- 
tron bomb, which consists chiefly of a thick 
case of metallic magnesium filled with ther- 
mit mixture which is used to ignite the 
magnesium. These bombs usually weigh 214 
pounds and are very efficient, since all of 
the bomb except the fins are combustible. 

Under most conditions it is impossible to 
extinguish a magnesium bomb. Commonly- 
used fire-extinguishers are of little use, since 
a solid stream of water will cause the molten 
metal to splutter and scatter the burning 
material, and carbon tetrachloride reacts to 
produce the deadly gas, phosgene. Mag- 
nesium can even burn in an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide. 

This being the case, it is recommended 
that the bomb be covered with dry sand 
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which slows down the violence of the burn- 
ing, making it possible for one to approach 
close enough to scrape it into a bucket 


partly filled with sand. Another method 
of control involves the use of a fine spray 
of water. This prevents surrounding mate- 
rial from being ignited and at the same time 
causes the bomb to be consumed more 
rapidly. 


Suggestions for the Demonstration 


1. Oil Bomb 


In a small evaporating dish pour a few cc's 
of kerosene. Then, using a piece of filter-paper 
for a wick, light the kerosene. Call attention 
to the black smoke which is characteristic of 
this type of bomb. Also discuss methods of 
fighting such burning material. 


2. Oil and Sodium Bomb 


Show the effect of placing water on sodium 
by dropping a small piece of the metal into a 
beaker which has a moist piece of filter-paper 
in the bottom. Point out the bright yellow 
color of the flame. 


3. Phosphorus Bomb 


A small piece of phosphorus is laid on an 
asbestos-covered wire screen which rests on a 
tripod. The prosphorus is dried with a piece 
of filter-paper, whereupon the  prosphorus 
catches fire. It may be necessary to warm the 
particle slightly to reach the kindling point. 
Call attention in particular to the large quan- 
tity of harmless white smoke produced; the low 
kindling temperature; the danger of phosphorus 
burns and their treatment; and methods of 
controlling phosphorus fires. 


4. Thermit Bomb 


In a small crucible place a few grams of 
thermit. Hollow out the center of the portion 
and introduce about a gram of a mixture of 
powdered magnesium and potassium chlorate. 
Into this push a piece of magnesium ribbon 
which, when lighted, starts the reaction. Place 
the crucible in a shallow tin can which rests 
on a sheet of asbestos. Comment upon the 
nature of thermit; the reaction involved; the 
scattering of burning particles; and the high 
temperature of the molten iron. 


5. Magnesium Bombs 


Burn pieces of magnesium ribbon, pointing 
out that magnesium does not burn until it is 
melted. Caution against using ordinary fire 
extinguishers, such as water, soda-acid, and 
carbon tetrachloride, on burning magnesium, 
and describe the approved methods of fighting 
such fires. 


Local fire departments and air-raid war- 
dens will be able to furnish official litera- 
ture to aid in planning such a demonstration. 


* * *# 


Victory, official weekly news-bulletin of 
the agencies in the federal Office for Emer: 
gency Management, now in its third vol- 
ume, contains much material suitable for 
school use. Single copy 5c; 25¢ for 13 is 
sues; 75c for 50 issues; order direct from 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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PROFESSIONAL MORALE 








BUILDING PROFESSIONAL MORALE THROUGH PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 


Louis P. Thorpe* and Keith M. Kraft, University of Southern California 
School of Education, Los Angeles 


I these days of national and inter- 
national stress the development of 
strong morale is vital. Tensions, taut 
nerves, hurry and strain mark our era 
From everywhere comes the cry, “We 
need morale to carry us through these 
emergencies. Let’s develop morale.” 


Many believe, it seems, that morale 
is only needed or summoned up in 
emergencies and can be turned on or 
off at will like a stream of water from 
a faucet. There must be a clarifica- 
tion of the term morale before its edu- 
cational implications can be known. 


Morale cannot be separated from 
the situation in which it operates. It 
is based upon the reaction of an indi- 
vidual to a definite situation. If, for 
example, a person is confronted by a 
sudden misfortune or tension, and he 
breaks down or loses his equanimity, 
we say he has poor morale. 


On the other hand, a person charac- 
terized by excellent morale has such 
a good personal adjustment to life that 
he does not break easily when misfor- 
tune strikes. It seems, then, to be the 
adversities of life which really test 
morale, and the personal adjustment 
of the individual determines his abil- 
ity to stand up under pressures of all 
sorts and retain his composure, poise, 
and sane outlook on life. 

What, then, are the criteria of good 
stability, a well-adjusted or well bal- 
anced life? Dr. Thorpe believes that 
the well-adjusted life is what he terms 
an “out-turned™ personality. In such 
a life the interest of the individual 
turns out to people, events, sports, and 
things outside himself. His energies 
are spent cooperating with others, 
being a part of organized activity of 
his community, and in many other so- 
cialy and civic activities. 





*At a meeting of University of Southern 
California, School of Education, Doctoral Club, 
Dr. Louis P. Thorpe gave an inspiring presen- 
tation, Building Professional Morale by Means 
ef Personality Adjustment. This article is a 
temmation by Mr. Kraft. 


Contrast this type of person with 
the “in-turned” personality in which 
practically all energies and thoughts 
are turned in upon the individual and 
dammed up until they burst forth in 
the form of some type of eccentric 
emotional behavior. 


The question will probably arise as 
to the difference between the terms 
“in-turned” and “out-turned” and the 
commonly used introversion and ex- 
troversion. The former terms were 
used by Dr. Thorpe because of several 
common fallacies of general belief as 
to the denotation of the terms extro- 
vert and introvert. 


An extrovert is often erroneously 
believed to be only that extreme extro- 
vertive type who goes about slapping 
people on the back, hand-pumping, 
and exhibiting other forms of over- 
social activity. On the other hand, an 
introvert is commonly thought of as 
the extreme type of introvert who 
withdraws into his hermitic shell and 
there develops all sorts of neuroses 
and emotional disturbances. 
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In reality, there are two types of 
introverts who are actually not badly 


adjusted at all. These are: 1. the 
“social” introverts are quiet, unpre- 
tentious folks who enjoy their own 
home, a small circle of friends, and 
remain in the background of social 
life — yet they seem well adjusted and 
live happy, contented lives; and 2. the 
“thinking” introverts who might be 
called the research type and are happy 
in spending a life of study, writing, 
and the like. 


Since fallacious understanding is 
prevalent with regard to the terms 
introvert and extrovert, it is deemed 
wise to use other terms, that is, in- 
turned and out-turned, and to define 
them as previously mentioned. 


The out-turned personality or life, 
we can assume, results in better men- 
tal health. It is the life that has de- 
sire for service, interest in others, re- 
spect for others and their opinions, 
participation in community events, de- 
velopment of self-expression and many 
other evidences of fine personality ad- 
justment. It is the life that most 
nearly fits the purpose of a democratic 
form of government; therefore it is 
the type of life that America needs 
to make its democratic processes 
function. 


The problem for school-people then 





Accomplishments of Your Professional Society 


It can be stated positively that Cali- 


fornia Teachers Association is respon- 


sible for 


1. Constitutional guarantees for educa- 
tion. 

2. Constitutional fixed charges for edu- 
cation. 

8. School district control of school bud- 
gets. 


It further can be stated positively that 
California Teachers Association is re- 
sponsible for and is continuing to work 


for 


1. Good tenure conditions. 
2. A fair teacher retirement system. 


8. School district choice of high school 
texts and supplementary books for ele- 
mentary grades. 


California Teachers Association pro- 
posed and saw the following laws en- 
acted for the welfare of every public 


school teacher in the state: 


1. Sabbatical leave with pay. 


2. Sick leave with partial salary for five 


months. 


3. Exchange privileges with teachers of 
other states and other districts within 
California. 


4. The highest minimum salary law ever 
provided by a state for its teachers. 


Every teacher of California should 
belong to California Teachers Associa- 


tion. 
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becomes one of the best methods for 
developing this type of personality 
which is the basis of good morale. 
Our social-living classes are endeavor- 
ing to develop characteristics of the 
out-turned life in the pupil as a means 
of insuring good morale in future 
times of stress. If pupils are to bene- 
fit, teachers must be trained to help 
them. 


What, then, can administrators do 
to develop an out-turned, well-adjusted 
personality on the part of teachers un- 
der their supervision? Dr. Thorpe 
gives seven points which might serve 
as guide posts in this direction: 


1. Develop a philosophy of life — some- 
thing to strive for or to live for. Modern 
European political figures have extended 
this idea to an extreme. Some people say 
that the trouble with Americans is: “they 
have nothing for which they are willing to 
die.” Administrators in education can use 
this principle by giving teachers a chance 
to accomplish something worthwhile — to 
feel essential to the school, to feel useful. 


2. Be identified with some organization. 
The well integrated personality is usually 
identified with some organization; neurotics 
do not tend to “belong”. Just having one’s 
name on the rolls of an organization im- 
parts a sense of belonging, and the status 
of the organization lends status to its mem- 
bers. (Professional organizations could well 
use this fact as a selling point.) Adminis- 
trators should not rely upon the faithful 
few to take all the committee work, but it 
should be spread over as large a group as 
possible. A working faculty will succeed 
in developing a better, more-prominent 
school system, and the individual teacher 
will bask in the glory of being identified 
with such a successful system. 


3. Maintain good physical health. This 
is a very important factor in the present 
time of stress and strain. It is said that 
few people today know how to relax. Re- 
laxation provides relief of frayed nerves 
and rebuilding of worn tissue. Some schools 
feel that this problem is so urgent that they 
have created classes in relaxation. Adminis- 
trators could well look to providing periods 
of relaxation for members of their faculties. 


Send Us Your Orders and Inquiries for 
LABORATORY 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
FOR eg PHYSICS, BIOLOGY 


We 


ND GENERAL SCIENCE 
represent and carry in stock, among 
others, the well-known lines of Central Scien- 
tific Co., Baker & Adamson Chemical Co., 
Oregon Biological Supply Co., Ward’s Natural 
Scienee Est., Spencer Lens Co. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco Les Angeles 








Encouragement should be given to faculty 
parties, picnics, play nights, and to all types 
of recreational and health-building activities. 


4. Be fair and open-minded with people. 
In this day of heated arguments and defi- 
nite opinions, this is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult plank in Dr. Thorpe’s whole platform 
of the adjusted personality. The adminis 
trator, however, who listens to the opinions 
and ideas of his faculty will soon find that 
his faculty will strive to present new ideas 
and accept his decisions with alacrity when 
those decisions are sound. This open- 
mindedness leads to a willingness to discuss 
debatable issues objectively. 


5. Develop a fundamental respect for 
man. Only in a democracy such as that of 
America can the worth of an individual be 
recognized. As such every individual should 
be treated with deference and a sensitive- 
ness of his problems. In a smooth-working 
educational system the individual teacher 
and her problems are often forgotten. Weak 
teachers are allowed to slide along, whereas 
a small bit of individual attention and sug- 
gestion from the administrator would bring 
surprisingly fine results. On the other hand, 
pupil needs are often ignored when teachers 
focus attention upon their own personal 
problems. Greater respect for pupil person- 
ality will enhance general school morale. 


6. Plan for economic security. People 
with the best morale have made some plan 
for security in old age and are working ac- 
tively on this plan. Teachers in California 
are fortunate in having tenure and a state 
retirement system. Much can be added to 
the feeling of security in the individual by 
an additional local retirement plan. Then, 
if teachers plan their personal finances care- 
fully they will have the sense of economic 
security so necessary for good morale. 


7. Be emotionally mature. In these days 
of stress, the government has entrusted to 
the teachers the task of aiding the morale 
of the home through the morale of the 
children. To accomplish this task, the emo- 
tional maturity of the teacher is absolutely 
essential in every classroom situation. Hap- 
penings in the classroom often result in the 
teacher's loss of self-control and some sort 
of infantile behavior. The well-adjusted 
teacher does not indulge in adolescent an- 
tics. The good administrator will guide 
teachers by example into such an emotional 
maturity that will help to develop the mo- 
rale of the teacher and, in turn, che morale 
of the pupils of the school. 


 — co-operation of ad- 
ministrators in aiding the teacher to 
inculcate these seven points into his 
life, Dr. Thorpe believes, will result 
in a well-balanced personality which 
is the foundation of good morale. 
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Sehool at Movieland 


W. Harold Kingsley, 
Director of Community Service, Affiliated 
Teacher Organizations of Los Angeles 


Cc HILDREN of the movies get public 
school instruction — just like the other boys 
and girls in Los Angeles, Culver City, and 
Hollywood. The only difference is that 
their schools are right on the movie lots — 
and their classrooms are fully equipped with 
the very best that money can buy. 


A group of educational leaders on their 
way home from the San Francisco conven: 
tion were guests at a great cinema studio at 
Culver City. On their tour of inspection 
they found the school-house and play-room 
almost as interesting as their visit to a movie 
set and a ripping mystery picture in pro- 
duction. Mary MacDonald is principal 
This school is the largest in the industry. 


The school is a part of an industry-wide 
educational program for film player chil- 
dren. Thirty-five teachers are regularly 
employed. Each major studio has its own 
school for children under contract. All use 
the regular Los Angeles School system cur- 
riculum. Teachers are from the Los An- 
geles City school district. Deputy Superin- 
tendent V. P. Maher of the Los Angeles 
City schools is directly in charge of the 
program. 


Nareissa Whitman 


Review by David Rhys Jones 


Nancissa Whitman, Pioneer of Ore: 
gon, by Jeanette Eaton, recently published 
by Harcourt, Brace and Company, is an ex’ 
cellent tribute to the part played by Nar 
cissa and Marcus Whitman in winning the 
Oregon country for the United States. 


No portrait of the life and achievements 
of either Narcissa or Doctor Whitman is 
complete without including both in the pic 
ture. This is as they wished it to be, and 
the author has admirably preserved the 
unity of purpose, the mutual endurance, 
and remarkable accomplishments of these 
two pioneer missionaries who labored zeal: 
ously in their chosen field, and who did 
more than anyone else to add the Oregon 
country to the United States. 


This volume, like some others of recent 
years, does not hesitate to pay tribute to 
the character and services of the “com: 
mon man™ who played such a leading role 
in the exploration, settlement, and develop: 
ment of the Far West. This book deserves 
a place on the list of historical materials in 
the required readings of the history of the 
Oregon Trail and the migration of Amer: 
icans into the Northwest. Price, $2.50. 
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CTA HONOR SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL STAFFS ENROLLED 100% IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 
ADDITIONAL LISTS WILL APPEAR LATER 


Northern Section 


ALPINE COUNTY, Mrs. Gladys E. 
Bruns, superintendent, is 100%. 


Sacramento City — American Legion, 
Bret Harte, Crocker, Donner, El Dorado, 
Fremont, Jefferson, Newton Booth, Tahoe, 
Theodore Judah, William Land, Stanford 
Junior High, C. K. McClatchy High. — E. 
P. Mapes, CTA secretary, Northern Section, 
Willows. 


Glenn County — All Glenn County 
Schools are enrolled 100%. They are: 


Aguas Frias, Bayliss, Butte City, Calumet, 
Cherokee, Chrome, Codora, Elk Creek 
Union, Emigrant, Fairview, Fruto, German, 
Glenn, Grapevine, Hamilton Union, Ka- 
nawha, Lake, Liberty, Lincoln, McIntosh, 
Murdock, Newville, Ord, Orland Joint 
Union, Plaza, Union, Willows Union, Wil- 
lows High, Elk Creek High, Hamilton 
Union High, Orland Joint Union High. 


El Dorado County — Blair's, Brandon, 
Bridgeport, Camino, Canyon Creek, Carson 
Creek Joint, Cave Valley, Cold Springs, 
Coloma, Coon Hollow, Deer Valley, Dia- 


mond Springs, Fairplay, French Creek, 


| Garden Valley, Georgetown, Green Valley, 


Greenwood, Indian Diggings, Kelsey Lake 
Valley, Lake Valley, Latrobe, Live Oak, 
Mountain, Mount Aukum, Negro Hill, Oak 
Hill, Penobscot, Pilot Hill, Pinogrande, 
Placerville, Pollock Pines, Big Bend, Ring- 
gold, Salmon Falls, Sly Park, Smith's Flat, 
Spanish Dry Diggings, Springvale, Summit, 
Tennessee, Union, Uniontown, Willow. 
Emergency Schools: Mosquito, Silver Fork, 
Berry's Mill, Nashville. 


El Dorado County, at present, has a total 
membership of 103 in CTA for 1942.— 
Kenneth W. McCoy, County Superintend- 
ent, Placerville. 

« 7 * 


Sierra Outpost, by Lila Lofberg and Da- 
vid Malcolmson, an admirable account of 
life in the high Sierra of California, is a 
charming and appealing story with a rich 
and colorful nature background. Mr. Mal- 
colmson is teacher of writing at University 
of California; Mrs. Lofberg established the 
highest year-round bird-banding station in 
the United States Biological Survey. — 


This handsome book of 60 pages is pub- 
lished by Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 270 


Madison Avenue, New York City; price 
$2.50. 


Central Section 


Bakersfield, Kern County — Administra- 
tive Office, Hawthorne, Roosevelt, Emer- 
son, Longfellow, Lowell. — Helen Knight, 
president, Bakersfield Division CTA. 


Fresno County — West Park Elementary 
School. — Carol Thomas, Secretary, CTA 
Fresno County Unit, Coalinga. 


North Coast Section 


Mendocino County — All Fort Bragg 
Schools are enrolled 100%.— James L. 
Snell, Superintendent. 


* * * 


Resource Units 


Tinety eminent social scientists have 
collaborated with master teachers of the so- 
cial studies to prepare 26 Resource Units 
issued by National Council for Social Stu- 
dies and National Association of Secondary- 










































480 LEXINGTON AVE. 


SOMETHING NE|W HAS BEEN ADDED TO 


Contents of Kit No. V-051—U. S. GEOGRAPHY 


VISUAL AIDS a ait oF TEACHING Alps 


CORRELATED and INTEGRATED with your GEOGRAPHY textbook 


Prepared Under the Guidance of 
EDITORIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Well Known Specialists in Visual Education 
CURRICULUM RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
Outstanding Classroom Teachers 
The representative KIT ON U. S. GEOGRAPHY contains 5 film strips, 5 
colored wall maps and charts, a collapsible diorama, 24 photographs, set of 
96 adhesive symbols (an entirely new device for providing student activity in 
constructing graphs and symbol maps), and teacher’s guide. 
THE PRICE of the KIT Complete is $15 F.O.B. New York 


Write for details to: 


FOLEY & EDMUNDS, Inc. 
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School Principals, under the title Problems 
in American Life. The first five units, re- 
leased April 15, are: 


1. How Our Government Raises and Spends 
Money: Teaching American Youth How Local, 
State, and National Governments Finance Their 
Activities, by Mabel Newcomer and Edward A. 
Krug. 


2. American Youth Faces the Future: Respon- 
sibilities and Opportunities for Youth in the 
World of Today and Tomorrow, by Floyd Reeves, 
Howard Bell, and Douglas Ward. 


3. Man and His Machines: Teaching Ameri- 
can Youth How Invention Changes the Modern 
World, by William Ogburn and Robert Weaver. 


4. Recreation and Morale: Teaching American 
Youth How to Plan and Use Leisure Time, by 
Jesse Steiner and Chester Babcock. 


5. Race and Cultural Relations: America’s 
Answer to the Myth of a Master Race, by Ruth 
Benedict and Mildred Ellis. 


The main portion of each Unit consists 
of a 15,000-word summary and analysis of 
the problem especially written for this series 
by a social-science specialist. Following the 
subject-matter summary is a guide for teach- 
ing the problem to high school pupils. 


Copies of the Resource Units may be 
secured at 30 cents each from National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals or 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Service Flag Dedication 


I, an impressive ceremony held at 
Kern County Union High School, ad- 
ministrators, faculty, student-body and 
military and civic representatives 
recently dedicated a Service Flag to 
the 51 students who joined the armed 
forces since last September 2. 


Sharing the honors, tribute was paid to 
faculty members and school employes who 
also have become identified with military 
services. 


With the high school band playing 
background music, the dedicatory portion 
of the program was conducted by L. W. 
Hedge, principal, who said while the 
Service Flag was being unfurled, “To these 
men who have left our ranks to join the 
service of our country we dedicate these 
stars—to the United States of America, our 
citadel of democracy, we dedicate our en- 
tire student-body.” 

Arranged by Principal Hedge, Dorothy 
Donahoe, registrar, and Captain Howard 
Whalen, commandant of cadets, the as- 
sembly was conducted by Robert Simpson, 
student body president. 

With families of many of those for 
whom the flag was dedicated in attendance, 


as well as military and civic representatives, 
the ceremonies opened with a prologue, 
featuring excerpts from statements of fa- 
mous Americans. 

Principal address of the occasion was 
presented by Vernon Johnson, secretary, 
Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce, who 
urged the students not to build on shifting 
sands, but rather to face the frontiers of 
the future with a foundation of sound 
educational and vocational preparation. 

A colorful part of the program was the 
formal review of Companies F and G of 
the Cadet Corps. 

Singing of The Star Spangled Banner 
by all present concluded the inspiring ex- 
ercises. 


20th Round Table 


Ti 20th annual Round-Table Confer- 
ence was held at the San Diego State Col- 
lege on Friday, May 1, 2. Theme was 
Bridging the Gap Between Theory and 
Practice; topics discussed included adminis- 
tration and supervision, learning situation, 
personnel practices, and implications of psy- 
chology for educational practice. Speakers 
included Kenneth Oberholtzer, superin- 
tendent, Long Beach; John Hockett, Uni- 





Announcing 


“OUR COUNTRY” 


by Beese, Hanna, McCrure 


OUR COUNTRY is an easy intermediate- 
grade story of America including the stories 


of some of its leaders and the changing 


social life of its different periods. 





This Is a New Addition to 


ener 
PT ee ii a oe eel 


“Our Developing Civilization” 


A social studies program for the elementary grades 
that emphasizes the social, economic, and geographic 


aspects of history. 


We can now offer you either a single-cycle or a double-cycle 
program to meet your course of study requirements. 


SINGLE-CYCLE 


Grade DOUBLE-CYCLE Grade 
THE STORY OF ANCIENT TIMES.. 4 0 Genin aneaninnaa tia 4or5 
D FOR 
THE MIDDLE AGES  ....................... 5 THE UNITED STATES... Sor 
THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN THE BACKGROUND OF 

ee | MODERN NATIONS ..........-....-..::0000 6 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA........ Tors 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP ..........— 7 or 8 


by Blough and McClure; with Civics Supplement by A. J. Cloud, 
President, San Francisco Junior College. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


770 MISSION STREET 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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versity of California, Los Angeles; Richard 
Madden, San Diego State College; Jay Con- 
ner, San Diego City Schools; Arthur F. 
Corey, CTA; R. Bruce Walter, Los Angeles 
County; Chester Gilpin, El Centro; and 
Giles Campbell, who made a luncheon ad- 
dress. 


Committee in charge consisted of Walter 
Hepner, president, San Diego State College; 
Jesse W. Ault, dean of education, San 
Diego State College; Superintendent Guy 
A. Weakley, El Centro, president of the 
Round-Table; and William H. Lucio, as 
sistant professor of education, San Diego 
State College and secretary of the confer 
ence. 


Books for High Schools 


A BASIC Book Collection for High 
Schools, compiled by a joint-committee of 
American Library Association, National 
Education Association, and National Coun: 
cil of Teachers of English, a book of nearly 
200 pages, price $2, is issued by Americar 
Library Association, Chicago. 


Jessie Boyd, librarian at University High 
School, Oakland, and president of School 
Library Association of California, is chair- 
man of the joint-committee which prepared 
this timely and useful annotated list. It is 
an indispensable reference-book for high 
school librarians and others. 


* * * 


If You Please! 


Two talented Fresno school-people — 
Betty Allen of Fresno State College and 
Fresno City Schools, and Mitchell Pirie 
Briggs of the State College, are co-authors 
of a charming, practical, and thoroughly 
modern book of manners for young mod- 
erns, published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany and entitled If You Please! 


For boys and girls of secondary school 
age, the book can be used — 1. as a basal 
etiquette text for home economics courses: 
2 for units in social .science and English 
courses; 3. for orientation and guidance 
courses; 4. as required reading in home: 
room or advisory periods. 

The text of 240 pages is abundantly il 
lustrated with photographs and with de: 
lightful drawings by Charles Malcolm 
Allen. 

The authors attained national prominence 
in this field five years ago through their 
first book on manners for youth, entitled 
Behave Yourself! They write in an in 
formal, conversational style that makes an 
instant hit with all teen age youngsters. 
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Genuine saddle 
leather. With or 
‘ - \ without an em- 
amme =, boss 

stick and emery; by . w — we 
2-oz. bottles of ff Coast Guard, or 
cuticle remov- Air Corps em- 
er, oil, lacquer, blem. Bill and 
coin pockets. 


Genuine leather 4 
case withscissor, #% 
nail file, orange 


and solvent. 
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Our Language 


Ginn and Company is bringing out a 
well-organized, well-integrated functional 
program in English for grades 2-8 that af- 
fords abundant practice in speaking and 
writing correctly and effectively. The titles 
are: 

Grade 2 — Betty-Bobby-Billy (in preparation). 

Grade 3 — Good English Habits, 84c. 

srade 4— English for You and Me, 92c. 

Grade 5 — English in Work and Play, 96c. 

Grade 6 — Putting English to Work, 96c. 

Grade 7 — English at Your Service, $1. 

Grade 8 — Greater Skill in English, $1.08. 

The co-authors comprise a group of 7 
prominent school people including Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 

The sparkling pages are gay with illus 


We Serve America 


trations. The presentation is interesting and 
informal, with a checked vocabulary to as 
sure ease in understanding at every level. 


As we go to press we learn that John L. 
Lounsbury, for the past 15 years principal 
of Long Beach Junior College, has accepted 
the presidency of San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College, succeeding Nicholas Ricci- 
ardi, who accepted the Sacremento Junior 
College presidency. Dr. Lounsbury has been 
in the Long Beach school system for 20 
years and is nationally-known in the field 
of secondary education. 


The Family Dollar, an attractive journal 
of consumer economics, published by Con- 
sumer Credit Institute of America, is issued 
monthly except July and August. Editor is 
Rosanne Amberson, with offices at 205 
East 42nd Street, New York City. Single 
copy 10c, $1 per year. This magazine con- 
tains much material suitable for school use. 


Inspired by the spirit of patriotism, a 6th grade group of Pasadena girls and boys 
composed the words and music of this song as a class enterprise. They sing it in school, 


on the playground and to their parents at home. Now the parents are singing it! — 
Lillian Mohr Fox, Supervisor, Elementary Music Education, Pasadena City Schools. 


WE SERVE AMERICA 


Marjory Rowe, Teacher 






A-mer-i-ca needs an ar-my; 


Composed by Sixth Grade 
Burbank School,Pasadena, Cal. 
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FREE 


New Teaching Outline 
for Dental Hygiene 






Also pupils’ folder 
for class work 







































80% of children entering school 
have dental defects 

















































20% of children entering school 
have sound teeth 





IGHTY per cent of all children 

entering public schools have den- 
tal defects, reports the American Health 
Association. 







To assist teachers in promoting 
proper dental care, the makers of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste and Tooth Powder have 
prepared a valuable new Dental Hy- 
giene Teaching Outline, containing a 
complete and practical program for 
teaching Oral Hygiene. 


This graphically illustrated brochure 
is specially designed for the use of 
teachers. A separate edition for pupils 
is also available for class work. You will 
find this material invaluable in your 
classroom hygiene program. Send the 
coupon now for your free supply. 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 


Makers of: PEBECO TOOTH PASTE 
PEBECO TOOTH POWDER 


















See eeeereseeeeseseees Ceeeeeeeeseseseees 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Dept. C.N.-542, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Please send me Dental Hygiene Teaching 


Outline, and copies of pupils’ folder 
for class work. 
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Street 
City ___ State 


I teach in the 


i school. 
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Copr., 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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Revised Dictionary 


Revised Thorndike-Century Junior Dic- 
tionary, by E. L. Thorndike, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; 32,294 entries, 
30,242 meanings, 23,110 contextual sentences 
and phrases, 1,878 teaching pictures. Scott, 


Foresman and Company; $1.48. 


Nor satisfied to let “well enough 
alone,” E. L. Thorndike has revised his 
Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary, first 


published in 1935. The new book incor- 





Sather Gate and the 
Campanile, 
Berkeley campus. 


porates several new teaching improvements 
for helping children learn and remember 
the meanings, spellings, and pronunciations 
of words. Not only that, but the accuracy 
and authority of the meanings, spellings, 
and pronunciations in the revision are in- 
sured by and Editorial Advisory Commit- 
tee and a Pronunciation Advisory Com- 
mittee composed of 28 of the world’s fore 
most language scholars. 

In this edition, not only the the new 
book’s entry words selected scientifically, 
as they were for the first Thorndike and 
later for the Senior Dictionary, but mean- 
ings have been selected scientifically also. 


\ 








Kerckhoff Hall, the 
University Union, 
Los Angeles campus. 


TO GAIN NEW IDEAS 


Teachers and school administrators alert to the 
trend of the times are keeping abreast of new educa- 
tional requirements brought about by changing con- 


ditions. 


On both the Berkeley campus and the Los Angeles 
campus of the University of California new and 
stimulating courses will be offered in the Summer 
Sessions. Institutes in Defense Nutrition, Defense 
Housing and Family Economics, Nursing and Hygiene, 
Conservation, and in Political Geography are among 


the interesting features. 


Conferences, workshops, 


demonstration schools and clinics, and outstanding 
special events are provided in the many different 


fields. 


Addresses by distinguished visiting scholars; re- 
citals, drama, sports; and opportunities for excursions 
to scenic and historic points of interest. 


For Announcement of Courses, address: Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California, Berkeley; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los Angeles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, 


Los Angeles, California. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


NN Berkeley and Los Angeles — June 29 to August 7 
Wh 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


The Graphie Arts 


Tue Macmillan Company is bringing out 
an Industrial Arts Education Series, the 
first title of which to appear is The Graphic 
Arts, by Dr. William H. Johnson, superin- 
tendent of Chicago Public Schools, and Dr. 
Louis C. Newkirk, director, bureau of in- 
dustrial arts education there. 


Other subjects soon to appear in the com- 
plete series of 8 include metal crafts, cer- 
amic arts, and electricity. The books are 
not strictly vocational and are intended 
more for general information and for guid- 
ance than for technical courses. 


The Graphic Arts is a basal textbook for 
use in the industrial arts department of 
junior and senior high schools. Its useful- 
ness, however, extends beyond this field. 
Because of its simple and detailed explan- 
ations of the ways of making things, it is 
of use wherever teachers employ projects 
and activities. Also, it is a valuable addi- 
tion to the vocational guidance library. 


In a sense, the whole text concerns book- 
making, and since books are part of the 
experience of every pupil many — perhaps 
all — pupils are interested in learning how 
books are made. Consequently, even those 
chapters which deal in a technical way with 
bookmaking will be read with enjoyment 
and profit. Price $1.32. 


* * * 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, has announced that 
two scholarships will be awarded to Cali- 
fornia teachers who attend summer session 
at George Peabody College. The scholar- 
ships are $50 if the person wishes to spend 
the entire summer quarter at Peabody or 
$25 for each term if the person does not 
The 
scholarships apply on tuition only and not 
on fees. 


wish to spend the entire summer. 


Those interested may file their applica- 
tions with the State Department of Educa- 
tion in Sacramento. Applications for 
scholarships should be received not later 
than May 20.— Aubrey A. Douglass, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will hold two Workshop courses this sum- 
mer: (1) July 7-24; (2) July 27 to Au 
gust 14. Teachers may secure 4-8 credits. 
Specialized and general counseling, current 
education reports, and emergency problems 
are to be presented. Dr. John K. Norton 
will be one of the staff of professors. 
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In Memoriam 


California School People Recently Deceased 


A. R. Clifton, age 61, for the past 11 
years Los Angeles County Superintendent 
of Schools, was nationally recognized as an 
outstanding proponent of modern educa- 
tional methods. He headed one of the 
largest school districts of the world, includ- 
ing 141 school districts, 806 schools, 19,000 
teachers and with an a.d.a. of half a million. 


Born in Wisconsin, he attended public 
schools there and graduated from Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; later he obtained his 
master’s degree at University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. He went to Los 
Angeles in 1912 and next year was appoint- 
ed principal of Monrovia High School. He 
became in 1918 superintendent of Monrovia 
schools. 


He was a former president of California 
Teachers Association, Southern Section, 
California Association for Education in 
Thrift and Conservation, and other impor- 
tant bodies. 

Of a kindly, lovable nature, and always 
thoughtful and considerate of others, 
“Archie” Clifton had a host of warm per- 
sonal friends throughout California and the 
nation. His departure marks the passing of 
a leading California schoolman. 


See also Page 30. 


Morris C. James, age 74, senior membe1 
of Berkeley School Department and deputy 
superintendent emeritus. 

Native of Kentucky, he received his ed- 
ucation at Vanderbilt University and Johns 
Hopkins, where he received his degree and 
took additional graduate work. His first 
California teaching post was in San Bernar- 
dino, where he served for two years before 
going to Berkeley. 

Beginning as vice-principal and professor 
of Greek and Latin in the old Berkeley 
High School, he became principal 5 years 
later and, after serving in this post for 10 
years, became deputy superintendent and 
then superintendent. After 6 successful and 
constructive years, he declined reappoint- 
ment to this position. His beloved services 
to Berkeley children, teachers and commu- 
nity span nearly half a century. 


Dr. Russell McCulloch Story, president 
of Claremont Colleges, political scientist and 
civic leader. He went to Claremont in 1925 
as professor of political science in Pomona 
College and became nationally known, es- 
pecially in public administration. Graduate 
of Monmouth College, 1904, taking his doc- 
tor’s degree at Harvard in 1917, for three 
years he engaged in journalism. He began 
teaching at Clark College at 26. In 1937 
he became president of Claremont Colleges. 





The range of his interests was unusually 
broad. His YMCA service in Russia and 
Siberia and later residence in China de- 
veloped a scholarly interest in the Orient. 
He was first president and an organizer 
of Town Hall in Los Angeles, member of 
board of directors of Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, and trustee of Southwest Mu- 
seum. 

As a teacher, Dr. Story’s leadership of 
students and colleagues alike established 
him as one of the great progressive spirits 
of our day. He stood out as a bold and 
prophetic interpreter of liberal thought. 


Robert W. Turner, age 81, died in Eu- 
gene, Oregon, in March. In the early 80's, 
he was a well-known teacher in Solano and 
Yolo Counties. He gave up teaching and 
engaged in farming in Eastern Oregon 
many years ago. 


Recently two pioneer schoolmen of Shasta 
County died at ripe old ages, — Emory 
Null and W. E. Gay taught many years 
each in northern California. 


Women’s Workshop 


Women in Secondary Physical Education 


Mrs. Joyce R. Muench, Santa Barbara 
High School 


Tiere are plenty of ways in which 
the women of California can prepare them- 
selves to be more efficient and more valuable 
in the war effort. One type of “selective 


Speed Up! 
with 


COLLEGE of the PACIFIC 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Earn as much as 101% units in 8 weeks 
of intensified study 


5 WEEKS — JUNE 22 to JULY 24 
on the beautiful Stockton Campus 


3 WEEKS — AUGUST 3 to 21 
At Zephyr Point, LAKE TAHOE 


Write: REGISTRAR 
College of the Pacific 
Stockton - - . - - California 





service” is that of the Summer Workshop 
for Women in Secondary Physical Educa- 
tion. 

Santa Barbara is the host city this sum- 
mer for the second Workshop, to be held 
August 10-15. Last year 80 women re- 
freshed themselves in the technics of indi- 
vidual sports. They had badminton, arch- 
ery, tennis, swimming, dance, bowling, golf, 
recreational dance, body-mechanics for 6 
days and evenings. 

This year there are some changes in ac- 
tivities and First Aid will be added. Ideas, 
suggestions, recommendations are being re- 
ceived now —send yours to the writer. 

Registration $12.50, covers all 
courses with these exceptions: swimming- 
fee for people not living at Samarkand 
Hotel, where the pool is; bowling fee; 
small charge for mimeographed material in 
several of the classes. 


fees, 


Light lunch is served at school. Beside 
the headquarters hotel, the beautiful Sa- 
markand at special rates, are auto courts 
and rooms. Registration, including assign- 
lockers, takes place August 9. 





SUMMER TERM 


> 


THE UNIVERSITY OF FW 


~ "THE “accelerated” program cnables students to complete a regu- 
DS tar four-year course leading to a bachelor’s degree in three years. The 
usual varied and extensive summer school program is available to 
teachers and other students who wish to devote their summer to study 
for degrees, teaching certificates, and for professional improvement. 



























Opportunities for specialization for defense program. Noted visiting 
professors on the staff, workshops in elementary school curriculum, 
secondary school curriculum, audial and visual education. Clinics in 
remedial reading and speech defects. Assemblies, lecture series, mu- 
sical organizations, recreational activities, demonstration schools are 
available to students. Cultural, recreational and other points of in- 
terest, including the beach and mountains, are easily accessible. 


The University is located in a residential area, four miles from the cen- 


= 
THREE-YEAR “ACCELERATED” COURSES = iy ; 
EXTENSIVE SUMMER SCHOOL TM i). 
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tral business area of the city and twenty miles from the i 
coast. Living accommodations within walking distance ‘ 
of the campus. Send for illustrated bulletin. 
Address SUMMER SCHOOL, Box C-2 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Demonstration Schools 


U nwersity of California Summer 
Session is conducting a Demonstration Ele- 
mentary School June 29 to August 7, dem- 
onstrating the best in modern educational 
practice for grades 1-6 by outstanding Cali- 
fornia teachers. 


Observation in the school will be guided 
and discussed in the integrative curriculum 
























Cowbine Siok oe Play | 
iv ant aN aed 4}. 


WHE ie UNIVERSITY os 
DENVER Stuoot! 


SCHOOL | 
June 15-July17 July 20-Aug.21 | 


(FEES DETERMINED BY COURSES TAKEN) 
} Serves teachers and others seeking inspiration fF 
and professional growth. Courses in Arts, Sci- 
i ence, Commerce, Librarianship, and Education. 
= Conferences on 

Current Educational Trends 


laboratory course, conducted by Dr. Graham 
C. Loofbourow, director of the school. 

Paralleling the work of the school will be 
courses for primary teachers by Dr. Julia 
Hahn, district superintendent of schools, 
Washington, D.C., and for upper grade 
teachers by Dr. Loofbourow. 

Demonstration Secondary School, June 
29-August 7, at University High School, 
Oakland, is part of University of California 
Summer Session; Robert E. Brownlee is 
principal; George A. Rice, professor of ed- 
ucation, is director; William R. Odell, as- 
sistant superintendent, Oakland, is associate 
director. 

This summer the school is adapting to the 
needs of the war by providing year-round 
schooling for many high school boys and 
girls who are eager to speed up their pro- 
gress in order to finish their education be- 
fore being inducted into fighting or produc- 
tion forces. The demonstration school 
serves the University as a summer teacher- 
training institution and provides a summer 
high school program for Oakland and 
vicinity. 


It is reported in the public press that a 
California citizen of German birth, in his 
will filed shortly before his recent death, 
stated, “All that I possess I leave to this 
Government for the privilege I received in 
being a free man in a free country.” 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


College of Pacific 


Tvrortant cog in College of the 
Pacific's “speed-up” mechanism, the 1942 
summer sessions offer an intensified schedule 
of 8 weeks of concentrated work which can 
yield as much as 1014 units of credit. 

Basic 5-week section on the Stockton 
campus is June 22 to July 24, followed 
by a 3-week post-session on Lake Tahoe 
at Zephyr Point, August 3-21. Extended 
class periods makes these sessions the equi- 
valent of 10 weeks of summer schooling on 
established schedules. 

Many courses open to qualified high 
school graduates will be available, accord- 
ing to announcement of Dr. J. Marc 
Jantzen, summer session dean. In several 
major fields, students with freshman stand- 
ing, by utilizing full Pacific summer offer- 


ings, may earn the A.B. degree in three 
years. 
In total, 100 courses, taught by a staff 


of 27 regular and 8 visiting professors will 
be given in 15 departments — courses avail- 
able to high school graduates, junior col- 
lege students, upper division and graduate 
students, and teachers and administrators in 
service. In education, courses leading to 
the California administrative and secondary 
credentials will be offered. 

Dr. Joseph S. Roucek, noted sociologist 
and lecturer on world affairs in several 
American and European universities, heads 
a group of outstanding visiting instructors, 
which also includes such well-known state 
education administrators as Ivan H. Linder, 
Thomas W. Chapman, and George C. Jen- 
sen. 

Dr. Roucek will divide his time between 
College of the Pacific summer session and 
San Francisco State College sessions. 

Pacific Summer Theatre company will 
again be in action on the Stockton campus, 
affording practical production experience 
for enrollees and colorful summer enter- 
tainment for all. 

At the Tahoe post session courses will 
be offered in the fields of biology, educa- 
tion, history, political science and phychol- 
ogy. Recreational advantages are outstand- 
ing. Tahoe and the Sierra country need 
no comment. The swimming-pool and rec: 
reation area on the Stockton campus sup- 
ply outlets for play and physical condi- 
tioning to be desired. 

A traveling group headed by Conserva- 
tory Dean John Gilchrist Elliott will 
conduct a 6-week music tour of America 
June 26 to August 7. Symphony concerts 
in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
at Lake Chautauqua; opera in St. Louis 
and Central City, Colorado; Broadway's 
summer stage fare and visits to radio cen- 
ters, music publishing and instrument man- 
ufacturing houses and principal American 
schools of music are all included in the 
coast-to-coast itinerary. 
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April 27 - May 2— California 
Public Schools Week; 23rd annual 


observance. Charles Albert Adams, 


founder and chairman. 
May 1—Child Health Day. 


May 1, 2—20th Annual Roundtable 
Conference, San Diego State College. Wil- 
liam H. Lucio, secretary. 


May 1, 2— American Council on Edu- 
cation; annual meeting. Hotel Stevens, 


Chicago. 


May 2—Delta Phi Upsilon, national 
honor fraternity of Early Chrildhod Edu- 
cation; regional conference at 1800 East 
Ocean Boulevard, Long Beach, beginning 
9:30 a.m. 


May 2—California Elementary School 


Principals Association Southern Section; 
conference. University of California, Los 
Angeles. 


May 2-9— Eighth Pan-American Child 


Congress. Washington, D. C. 


May 3-6— Institute for Education by 


Radio; 13th annual meeting. Deshler-Wal- 
lick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


May 3-7 — National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. San Antonio, Texas. 


May 9 — Southern Section Council; reg- 
ular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


May 9 —California Scholarship Federa- 
tion; Southern region student conference. 
Compton. 


May 9— School Library Association of 
California Northern Section; annual spring 
meeting. San Jose. 


May 10 — Mothers Day. 

May 13-15 —California League of 
Women Voters; annual convention. Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 

May 17 — Citizenship Recognition Day. 

May 18-20 — National University Exten- 


sion Association; annual meeting. State 
College, Pennsylvania. 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


May 23 — California Elementary School 
Principals Association Southern Section; 
annual meeting. Placentia. 


May 30 — Memorial Day. 


June 6 — Association for Childhood Ed- 
ucation Southern Section; annual home- 
coming luncheon. University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


June 13 — CTA Board of Directors; reg- 
ular meeting. State Headquarters, San 
Francisco. 


June 14 — Flag Day. 


June 15- June 22 — Summer Workshop 
for teachers and administrators. Univer- 
sity of Denver. 


June 15-26 — National Institute for Traf- 
fic Training; 5th annual session. Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 


June 20-27 — American Legion 6th an- 
nual Boys State. Davis. 


June 21 — Fathers Day. 
June 21-25 — American Home Econom- 


ics Association; annual convention. Bos- 
ton. 


June 22-27 — American Library Associa- 
tion; 64th annual conference. Milwaukee. 


June 22- July 3 — Reading Institute at 
New York University, New York City. 


Education 
Denver. 


June 28-July 2 — National 
Association; annual convention. 


June 29-July 2— Printing Education; 
21st annual conference. Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


July 4— Independence Day. 


July 6-10 — Claremont Colleges Reading 
Conference; 9th annual session. Claremont. 


July 6-17 — National League of Teachers 
Associations; 17th annual League College. 
At Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley. Address Helen F. Holt, 1543 B, 
Santa Clara Avenue, Alameda. 


July 6-17 — NEA Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction; sum- 
mer conference. Estes Park, Colorado. 


July 6-17—-NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; 6th annual con- 
ference. University of Colorado, Boulder. 


July 6-17 —- NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. 3rd summer conference. 
University of Denver. 


July 9-11— Western Folklore Confer- 
ence. University of Denver. 


July 12-August 15 — Institute on World 
Problems; auspices World Federation of 
Education Associations. At American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 


August 7-10 — Third California Conser- 
vation Conference. Santa Barbara. 


August 27-30 — Writers Conference of 
The West. Oakland. 


October — Pan-American Exposition; cel- 
ebrating 450th anniversary of the discovery 


of America. Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


October 3—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


November 8-14— American Education 


Week. 


November 21 — CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


November 26— Thanksgiving Day. 














California Teachers Association 
Placement service for members at low 
cost: 


Address Earl G. Gridley, 15 Shattuck 
Square, Berkeley, phone THornwall 
5600; or 


Carl A. Bowman, 408 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, phone TRinity 
1558. 
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The RESTFUL WAY for your HOLIDAY 


is a trip on a SANTA FE BUS! Keep yourself fit for work! When you relax a little, 
when you play a little, you can work harder for Victory. And, you can save your tires, 
your car, your energy and your pocketbook when you travel this comfortable low-cost 
way. See your local agent —he’ll tell you about Santa Fe Trailways service thru-out 
the Middle West, the Southwest, and California. 


Make Reservations now with your local bus agent for your Trip to the NEA 
Convention in Denver — remember you'll Save 10% on your round-trip ticket! 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 


6TH and MAIN ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











Member, National Trailways Bus System 








MAIL COUPON FOR TRAVEL INFORMATION 
Santa Fe Trailways,6th and Main, Los Angeles, Calif., Dept. 483 


Please send me full details on bus service 
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